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“We've raised 70 calves on Peebles’ 
Caur-Krr so far,’ says Julius Tjerrild, 
Manager of Salinas Valley Dairy, Sal- 
inas, Ca And nthoughwe chang- 
ed from wi milk to Caur-Krr al- 
most overnight, we had no trouble 
Calves took t t immediately. Extra 
milk sold boosted our profits $560.00 
after paying for Catr-Kit 


REPLACE MILK SAFELY. Peebles’ Calf-Kit replaces from 

300-500 Ibs. of milk per calf. . . and is safe to feed. Most 
of the valuable nutrients in Calf-Kit (98°) come from 
milk sources as contained in whey and whey products — 
that's why the change-over from milk is easy for calves to 
make. Your calves get a vitamin boost with Calf-Kit — 
supplies guaranteed levels of Vitamins A, D, and riboflavin. 


RAISE BIG, HUSKY CALVES. You will be pleased with the 

“milk-fed” bloom that your Calf-Kit calves take on. 
Don’t worry about scours. Don't worry about gaunt, pot- 
bellied calves. Put them on Calf-Kit and watch them de- 
velop into sturdy, full-bodied heifers. 


GUARANTEED RESULTS. Get as good results with Calf- 
Kit as with whole milk or your money back. You must 
be satisfied with the feeding results in your own barn. 
Millions of pounds of Calf-Kit 
have been sold on this guaran- 
tee. You take no chances. 


Ask for Calf-Kit 
at your favorite feed dealer. 


leebles’ 
CALF-KIT 


THERE'S MAGIC IN WHEY NUTRIENTS 


Send for FREE folder N9 
"Save up to Half the cost of the Milk You Feed.” 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin © San Francisco, California 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 





Pom a personal standpoint, a 
| DHIA supervisor's job has a 
number of advantages. I can- 
|not meet with 25 or more herd own- 
ers each month, talking over their 
problems and observing their prac- 
tices, and keeping records of the pro- 
duction and feed costs on some 500 
cows without learning a lot about 
dairying. Even a blind man could see 
a few things. If a young man who is 
contemplating dairying as an occu- 
pation cannot spend some time in 
college, then a year or so spent at 
this sort of work could help him a 
lot. It wouldn't make him rich but, 
if he is willing to do some exten- 
|sive reading and some intensive 
|studying in connection with the 
|practical experience, he can lay a 
|good foundation for managing a 
jherd of his own at some later time 





This morning out in the barn 
two cats fought over a pan of 
milk. While fighting, they upset 
the pan. By the time they had de- 
cided to make peace, the milk had 
gone down the drain. Two war- 
weary cats sat gazing at each oth- 
er over an empty pan. Nuff said. 


Living around with people the 
way a cow tester has to do in order 
to carry on his work requires a cer- 
tain amount of good judgment and 
tact. A motto to which I rigidly 
adhere is, “Never mix in family af- 
fairs.” Even when members of a 
family engage in friendly arguments 
between themselves, it is a good 
thing for the outsider to remain on 
the outside. This could have a wid- 
er application than just to cow 
testers 

A wise old bird sat in an oak 
The more he saw. the less he spoke 
The less he spoke. the more he heard 
Why can't we be like that wise old bird?’ 


Too many calves of a size to- 
gether in one pen is bad. Too 
many calves of various sizes herd- 
ed together is far worse. A small 
calf has a hard enough time get- 
ting a start without having to de- 
fend itself against several larger 
ones. My observation leads me to 
believe that overcrowding is an all 
too common practice, especially in 
the wintertime. 


. > al 


One of the important words in 
DHIA testing is “individual.” “Life- 
time Record of Individual Cow” is 
the heading on the most important 
sheets that go into the herd books 
We want to know what the whole 
herd is doing, of course, but first of 
all we want to know what Sally, 
Susie, Bobbie, Brindle, and every 
other individual cow in the line is 
|}doing. We want to know when she 
}freshened and what was the size and 
sex of her calf. We want to know 
how many pounds of milk she is giv- 
ing and what percentage of butterfat 
it contains. We want to balance the 
j|cost of her feed over and against the 
value of her product to see whether 
she is an asset or a liability in the 
herd. 

Having obtained this information, 
we want a place to record it so that 
}it will be available for future refer- 
lence. That is why we have individual 
cow sheets in the herd book. 
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Rumblings of a 
Rambling Cow Tester 


by C. A. Claypool 


Another big word in DHIA is 
“Improvement.” It is such a big 
word that it deserves to always be 
started with a capital “I. The fel- 
low who is having his cows tested 
just to have a check on his dairy 
test lacks vision as to what it is 
all about. DHIA presents a full 
program of herd improvement, not 
by attempting to tell the herd 
owner how to manage his herd but 
by placing information at his dis- 
posal so that he can make an intel- 
ligent approach to the whole matter. 


. . . 


One of my rules is, “Stay away 
from the farmer’s hog pen.” First 
of all, I am not a hog man; secondly, 
if I were raising hogs, I would not 
thank some fellow who is traveling 
from one farm to another for visiting 
my hog lot. The same holds true in 
regard to the poultry house. Swine 
and poultry diseases can be carried 
on a person’s shoes, and I do not 
choose to be a carrier. Merely a 
matter of observing the Golden Rule. 


Following a tough winter and a 
backward spring, some of the boys 
had quite a time figuring out how 
many bales of hay to buy in order to 
get the cows through until grass 
time. In putting up the supply of 
roughage in the summertime it is 
well to prepare for the worst and 
hope for the best. A few bales of 
hay left in the barn and a few feet 
of ensilage in the silo when grass 
comes next spring won't be a bad 
thing 

. > . 


Each year finds more fellows 
making grass ensilage. I have yet 
to find a man who tried it who 
doesn't like it. In my opinion, one 
of the fine things about it is that 
some can be used in late summer 
when the pastures get short. The 
silo can then be filled up with corn 
and be ready for winter feeding. 


Speaking of grass, I am 100 per 
cent for pasture renovation so far 
as a lot of old bluegrass pastures are 
concerned. For over 30 years I have 
suffered each fall from hay fever 
caused by ragweed pollen. Driving 
along the highways at that season I 
have seen thousands of acres of pas- 
ture land covered by that abominable 
weed, and I have asked the question, 
“Why don’t farmers do something 
about it?” Pasture renovation is the 
answer. A lot of fellows are doing a 
splendid job working out a program 
adopted to their particular farms. 
Brome, ladino, lespedeza, and trefoil 
are words that are becoming com- 
mon in pasture language. 


Just how much should be charged 
to a dairy cow's account each month 
for pasture? That was a question 
considered at a recent DHIA super- 
visors’ conference. After some dis- 
cussion, I think most of us felt that 
we hadn't been charging enough. It 
is quite easy to arrive at a figure for 
winter roughage, but what is good 
pasture worth? If a cow maintains 
her milk flow, then she must be get- 
ting digestible nutrients from the 
pasture equal to what she was get- 
ting from winter roughage. 
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REMEMBER — 
Goodyeor makes a 
better tire for every 
farm job and every 


type of implement. 


make it your No.1 buy—and America’s No.1 favorite! 


o other tire gives you SuPeR-Sure-Grip’s three 
| \ extra-traction features. No other tire gives 
you SUPER-SuRE-Grip’s extra-long service, so 


important these days! That’s why no other tire can 


1.GOODYEAR SURE-GRIP 
ACTION. Goodyear lugs are set closer 
at the shoulder than at the center. This 
exclusive design provides a vise-like grip 
that holds the soil in the ground, giving 
the lugs greater traction than curved 
lugs that “plow out” the soil. Result — 
Goodyears pull where other tires won't! 


tires won't! 


2. STRAIGHT-BAR LUGS. Because 
Goodyear lugs are set straight as a ruler, 
they have greater traction area than lugs 
that toe in. Result—Goodyear lugs thrust 
against the soil with equal force from 
center to shoulder, giving better traction 
both backwards and forwards — “the 
greatest pull on earth!” 


compare in popularity with Super-Sure-Grip—the 
best-liked tractor tire in America. Get SUPER-SURE- 
Grips at no extra cost and see them pull where other 


3. EXTRA-LONG WEAR. Since 
Goodyear’s Sure-Grip lug action holds 
the soil firmly in the ground, skid, 
slippage and abrasion are greatly 
reduced. Goodyear’s famous O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning lugs have no 
mud-catching hooks or cups. The result is 
smoother riding, less slip, far longer life! 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


sper Sure Grip T M_ The Goodyear Tire @ Rebber Company. Akron Obic 
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More cold cash from cooler cattle: 


REYNOLDS (ie) ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 








Aluminum keeps barns "F™ 

up to 15° cooler in hot — 
weather...and every 5° above 85° 

means two to seven pounds of milk per day!* 


Published test results show how milk yield goes down as barn tem- 


perature goes up. Add the simple scientific fact that aluminum 





eflects up to 95% of radiant heat...takes off the summer sun load 
interiors are up to 15° cooler...and you can see what this 

profits. Profits you don’t have to put back into 
enance, because aluminum does not rust, 


so barn 
af in extra 
maint either 
) painting 
Reynolds Aluminum corrugated or 
mp for your next building or remodeling 
1 downspouts, too. For a quick, inexpensive cooling job, put up 
rolds Aluminum Reflective Insulation (foil on kraft paper) 
ry demand for aluminum affects total supply, but keep asking 
ler moyneies Metals Company, Building Products 


Louisvil! Kentucky 


now Jfetime 


new gutters 





— 
LOOK HOW MILK YIELD GOES DOWN AS TEMPERATURES GO UP! 


Average in pounds per day of an experimental group, 
Holsteins and Jerseys 
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INSTITUTE poe - - - - - - - - - -- 5 
REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, BOX 1800-H 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
Please send me information on 
Corrugated; [) 5-V Crimp; () Reflective insulation 
Gutters & D + C) Atumi Noils. 


Reynolds also serves the 
with Aluminum 


Portable 


farmer 
Cable (ACSR), 
Irrigation Pipe, 
Tubes, Paint Pigment ond 
Freezer 
Gutters & Downspouts, 
Windows and Reflective 


Siphon 





PO’ 


Foil as Neme__. 


Address 


Insulation 


| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
well as | 

| 

| 

L 


|} grain 


| is completed in early fall, 


land dry 
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Controlling Grasses 
In Field Crops 


by C. M. Harrison 


HE reason some of our com- 

mon northern grasses are so 

difficult to control is that 
they have strong underground root- 
stocks, more technically known as 
rhizomes. Quackgrass is the most 
difficult of these grasses to control, 
although bluegrass and bromegrass 
are of the same type. Principles of 
control are similar for all three. 


Plowing Versus Top-Working 


The rootstocks which all of these 
grasses produce usually grow two 
to four inches under the soil sur- 
face. If the grass is to be con- 
trolled, these rootstocks must be 
killed. Deep plowing to bury them 
has a tendency to protect them 
against most future tillage opera- 
tions and they continue to send up 
green shoots for a long period of 
time Research has shown that 
deep plowing of these grasses is 
more apt to result in protecting 
them than is working the land from 
the top by means of a field culti- 
vator or a similar implement 

Setting the cultivator to work at 
a depth where the majority of the 
rootstocks are found, tends to rake 
these underground portions of the 
plant loose and bring them to the 
surface, rather than to bury them 
as deep plowing goes. Once on the 
surface, the rootstocks are subject 


| to drying out which kills them much 


more readily than other methods 


Fallow After Deep Plowing 


Deep plowing followed by fallow- 
ing works on the principle of ex- 
hausting these rhizomes of stored 
and keeping any green 


food tissuc 


| from developing to replenish the re 


the rootstocks to 
exhausts the re- 


serves. Working 
the not only 
serves in the new and shoot 
growth, but the drying out process 
cuts this new growth to a minimum 
and makes control easier 
By top-working with a 

tivator to set 
chine 


top 


root 


field cul- 
the ma- 
season pro- 
bring up the few deeper 
rhizomes which may be present. The 
the year to have the 
rootstocks on top of the ground for 
the hot, dry part 
the cold, freez- 


it is possible 
deeper as the 
gzresses to 
best times of 
quick killing are 
of the summer and 
ng part of late fall 


Handling Cultivated Fields 


Fields of these grasses in sod are 
commonly plowed up for cultivated 
Drilling rows of corn, beans, 
and beets allows for grass control 
throughout the summer between the 
rows but seldom makes for a very 
efficient job in the row. Once these 
fields are harvested, the grasses 
a good recovery and by late 

in excellent shape to over- 

and cause trouble in the 
fields and seedings the next 


crops. 


winter 


year 

In those fields where harvesting 
it is still 
possible to work these grasses from 
the top and continue working them 
until the soil freezes. By so doing 
most of the underground rhizomes 
can be pulled up to the top of the 
ground, broken loose from the par- 
ent plant and left on top to freeze 
out during the winter 

The grasses are quite well shaded 
by the growing crops during the 
growing season and this shading 
tends to keep the storage in the 


to a minimum. Starting 
after 


rhizomes 
to work the area immediately 
harvest does not give the grass 
plants any time to recover and 
store adequate food supplies in the 
rhizomes and hence killing is easier 


Control of Solid Stands 


Where old stands of quackgrass 
have become thick that crop 
growth is next to impossible, a 
whole crop season is usually 
sary for effective control. A system 
frequently followed is to remove the 
grass as a hay crop or grass silage 
before it starts to head out. Just 
as soon as the hay is removed 
start field cultivating and continue 
it until late fall at intervals of from 
10 days to two weeks 

Our potato farmers in northern 
Michigan plan to go over their next 
year’s potato field from 10 to 20 
times with the field cultiv the 
season before planting potatoes 
Even with such a system, the con- 
trol is seldom 100 per cent effective 
and must be repeated the year pre- 
vious to the time when potatoes ap- 
pear again in the rotation 

Quackgrass control is 
easier on fertile 
sandier, lighter types because the 
available nitrogen in the fertile soil 
tends to hold down food storage in 
the rhizomes more than where ni- 
trogen is lacking. As a consequence 
some farmers topdress their quack- 
grass fields with 300-400 pounds per 
acre of a nitrogen fertilizer 
ammonium sulphate, ammoni 
trate, or sodium nitrat« 

The fertilizer is drilled top of 
the sod in early spring before the 
soil thaws out. This appli- 
cation not only doubles or trebles 
the hay or gr yield, but 
also exhausts the storage in 
the rhizomes and killing 
process 


sO 


neces- 


ator 


rally 


gen 
soil than on th 


such as 
im ni- 


on 
nitroge 
ass silage 
food 
makes the 


far easier 


Grass Control In Pasture Fields 


When old 
more or Ss 
and 
reestab) 


pestu re fields which 


are permane 
grass too rough to 
to be shed 
eral principles should be fi 
for quackgrass 
vated fields. The field 
pastured close by June 1 and then 
worked regularly to discourage the 
bluegrass or bromegrass and accom- 
panying weeds present in the field 

By top-working, the field is less 
apt to erode severely and a quicker 
and better job of grass control is 
possible. Here field cul- 
tivator type is much to be preferred 
over the springtooth or ordinary 
disk harrow 

When working up an old pasture 
field, remember to lime where need- 
ed and fertilize to replenish the de- 
pleted minerals. Summer and fall 
working followed by spring seeding 
will generally give th 
and less trouble 


the same ? 
lowed as 
on culti- 


should be 


contro 


again th 


best results 
from weeds such 
as peppergrasses and white cockle 

It is well to remember that no 
method has been devised as yet 
which completely kills quackgrass 
in a rotation field or which will keep 
bluegrass from volunteering in a 
forage field As a consequence 
periodic working of the land at fre- 
quent intervals in cultivated fields 
and intervals farther apart 
ture fields will be 
row crops, small 
fields productive 


for pas- 
to keep 


forage 


necessary 


and 


grains 
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Chevrolet’s POWER 


automatic transmission 


brings a new kind of diving 
to the low-price field 


The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 
(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
tllustrated us dependent on availabilsty of maternal.) 





You're about to take a “discovery drive” in a valve-in-head engine with Hydraulic-Hushed 
Powerglide Chevrolet. You start the engine, valve lifters, Powerglide automatic transmis- 
slip the control lever into “Drive” position sion, and EconoMiser rear axle. 


. and your “work” is done! , , F 
Only Chevrolet, of all cars near its price, 


There’s no clutch pedal to push .. . brings you this special combination that 
nothing to do with your hands but steer the eliminates all “steps” and “surges” between 
Jobe vac car. When you want to go, you press the speed ranges. Yet a Powerglide Chevrolet 

4 accelerator. When you want to stop, you costs the least of any no-shift car. 


wress the brake pedal. . 7 . 
f i In fact, a Powerglide Chevrolet costs little 
In less time than it takes to tell about it, more to buy—and in many instances even less! 
you’re the complete master of this thrilling —than other low-priced cars with standard 


new way to drive. gearshift! 

And what you enjoy most is the wonderful Discover the thrill that is Powerglide. Your 
sensation of velvet velocity . . . a smooth, Chevrolet dealer cordially invites you for a 
unbroken flow of power from Chevrolet’s drive. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


exclusive “power team”* of big 105-h.p. Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatu transmission and 105-h.p. Valven-Head engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost, 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


eel. hee 


Chise the highways! 
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BITES OUT_PLEASURES IN 
Jor real Pipe Comfort 








B. J. Repasids Tobacce Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 


More Men Smoke 


than any other tobacco 


Tune in “Grand Ote Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 





“Prince Albert has been kind to my tongue for 
20 years,” says Edward D. Cahill. 


~ 
CRIMP CUT PRINCE ALBERT 
jor a makin’ cigarette! 








For a mild, tasty cigarette, I always roll ‘em 
with P.A.,” reports Donald R. Moore 





America’s favorite pipe tobacco P.A. is made by the patented* 
“No-Bite” process to guarantee cooler, milder smoking! 





Roll-your-owners agree on Prince Albert, too! Try P.A. 
for faster, easier-shaping cigarettes! 








‘Easy Rout woo 


Pm Rolls of enrolls wire, 
> 80 rods in 3 minutes, 
Pm Only one reel required, 
> Write for full deteils. 


WIRE WINDER MFG. CO., Mendota |}, Iii | 


the Condé 400° 
MILKER 


Leaves Teats and Udders 
in Healthy Condition 


CONDE MILKERS, 


SHERRILL, N.Y. 
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Proving Sires In Britain 


Here is a different method of presenting data 


on daughters of “proved” bulls. 


AIRY cattle breeders in this 
D country will be interested in 
the National Milk Records re- 

port of the Milk Marketing Board of 
England and Wales 

Apparently, the Milk Marketing 
Board does not “prove” sires as is 
our custom here. On the other hand, 
however, we like their method of 
presentation of data on the daugh- 
ters of progeny recorded bulls 

The 1950 annual report includes 
the second list of progeny recorded 
bulls to be published. Requirements 
for publication includ 

A. A minimum of 10 unselected 
heifer records must be completed aft- 
er October 1946 

B. The average of such records is 
to be higher (for this year 10 per 
cent) than the national breed aver- 
age for heifers, and all available rec- 
ords, except those below 200 days’ 
duration, are to be included in the 
average 

C. Records of only pedigree and 
grading-up progeny are to be includ- 
ed. In addition, two general condi- 
tions have been observed; that no 


We like it. 


culties met by breeders individually 
in obtaining a reasonable number of 
unselected progeny records. 

“It should be pointed out that the 
list has very obvious limitations, but 
to those who know or are prepared 
to find out the conditions under 
which the results have been obtained, 
it may serve as a starting point for 
a considered herd breeding program. 
The plan must be worked out by the 
breeder himself and he will receive 
every assistance from the recording 
movement in his endeavors by a 
service of records, either direct from 
the Board or through his breed 
society.” 

In the example shown above, J. E. 
Bennion & Son are recorded as the 
breeder of the sire, Stackpole Arnold 
Advance. At the present time this 
sire is owned by S. A. Jones, Lindley 
Lodge Farm, Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire 

The asterisk in column 2 indicates 
that these records are a revision of 
records published in an earlier re- 
port. The basis of the revision is a 
minimum of three additional heifer 


PROGENY RECORDED BULLS (Example) 


Name of breeder 
and name and 
address of last 
known owner book number 


1 2 
4. &. Bennion & 


*Name of ball 
and herd 


| *Stackpole 
Arne 
Advance 
70065 (alive) 





Farm, 

Warwickshire 
correction factors are used and the 
average yields of the second and 
third lactations are given if five or 


| more individual records are available, 


and that milk records only have been 
taken into consideration. 

Printed above is a typical entry in 
the table on progeny recorded bulls. 

The Milk Marketing Board states: 
“Having regard to the complexities 
involved in evaluating progeny rec- 
ords, the form of presentation of re- 
sults has deliberately been kept sim- 
ple. The column headings in the list 
are self-explanatory, but when read- 
ing the results given in columns 6, 7, 
and 8, attention should be given to 
the information in columns 4, 5, and 
9. The figure in the last column is 
of particular interest — number of 
herds in which daughters have been 
milked — this emphasizes the diffi- 


Progeny Records 

Ave. | | 
No. at | Ave. Fat 
Ree- | Calv- | Vield Yield No. 
ords (ib. © (ib.) Herds 





records, or additional six records, 
first, second, or third lactations 

Note that the records are broken 
down by first, second, and third lac- 
tation records. No correction factors 
are used. This sire’s first calf heifers 
had a total of 40 records. These two- 
year-olds started their records at the 
age of 32 months and they produced 
9.370 Ibs. milk, 3.79 per cent fat, 355 
Ibs. fat 

It was interesting to note other 
sires in the list that did not show 
the normal advancement in produc- 
tion of milk or fat from the first to 
the second and, thence, to the third 
lactation. One sire, for example, had 
44 daughters with first-calf records 
averaging 8,683 Ibs. milk; 44 daugh- 
ters with second-calf records aver- 
aging 8,134 Ibs. milk; and 23 daugh- 
ters with third lactation records av- 
eraging 8,264 lbs. milk 





Food and Fertilizer 


. I would like to point out 
that feeding plants with chemicals 
is entirely different from adding 
chemicals as such to final food prod- 
ucts. The plants take up such chem- 
icals and with the aid of sunlight, 
carbon dioxide, and water elaborate 
them in carbohydrates, proteins, vi- 
tamins, and acids. There is no more 
likelihood of encountering nitrate of 
soda or superphosphate as such in 
the glass of orange juice you had for 
breakfast, just because the plant 
was fertilized with these materials, 
than there is of finding hay in your 
milk bottles because the cow was fed 
hay, or slop in your sausage because 
that is what the pig ate, or grain in 
your eggs. 


“Plants have been raised in lab- 
oratories for many years with pure- 
ly chemical solutions. Today many 
people are applying this technique 
to the commercial production of 
such crops as tomatoes and cucum- 
bers and no evidence has been pub- 
lished by reputable workers to in- 
dicate that when all of the elements 
needed by the plant are supplied 
that the resulting product is any 
less valuable than the fruit produced 
by plants growing in the soil 

“Plants are living organisms which 
take certain chemical elements from 
the soil and with the aid of sun- 
light, water, and carbon dioxide 
elaborate a living tissue just as a 
steer converts grass to meat."’—Dr. 
A. F. Camp, Vice-Director in Charge, 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station. 
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COVER PICTURE 


It’s time again for the younger set on the dairy 
farms of America to forget for awhile the long 
days of playing or helping around the farm and 
of trudging back to school. Staff photographer 
J. S. Baird found these sclool-bound youngsters 
in the “show-me” state of Missouri. They are, 
left to right, Wanda Joy Frerking, Jo Ann Beer- 
man, Roland Beerman and Jerald Lee Frerking. 
It was a warm morning in September of last 
year, and this foursome was skipping along at a 
lively pace — the boys especially hopeful for a 
little baseball game before the bell would ring. 
Lunch boxes were full for the noon hour, and 
after school the march would be “straight home” 
to lend a hand with the evening chores. 
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“Meeting sanitary 


regulations is 


easy — since I insulated 
i my milk house with 
—" ‘ Celotex® Insulation Board!” 
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*tIc’s simpler to keep milk clean and sanitary now. My milk 


house is freer from dust and dirt, easier to keep spick and 


Span. 


“What's more, it stays warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 


mer—more comfortable to work in during any season! 


So there’s less tendency to rush through cleaning chores, 


a practice that often leads to trouble with sanitary regu- 


lations. 


“Yes sir, insulating with Celotex Insulation Board is one 


of the smartest investments I ever made!” 


a4 Ly 


Taxs A TIP from successful dairy- 
men all over the country. Right now, 
help assure yourself cleaner milk, 
protect your profits—by insulating 
your milk house inside with Celotex 
Insulation Board and outside with 
Celotex Insulating Siding 

Celotex Insulation Board Products 
make milk houses we uther-tight and 
dry —easier to keep clean and sani- 
tary. They protect against freezing 
in winter, keep the interior cooler in 
summer. They enable your milk 
cooler to operate more efficiently. 

And as thousands of dairymen can 
tell you from experience, all this 
means better protected, cleaner milk 
that meets the sanitary codes. Plus 


greater working comfort for you in 


every season of the year. 

It's simple to insulate your present 
milk house, or build a new one, with 
Celotex Insulation Board and Celotex 
Insulating Siding These strong, dur- 
able materials are easy to saw and 
easy to nail. They go up fast, fit snug, 
stay put. 

And. they give lasting protection 
—because they're safeguarded from 
termites and dry rot by the exclusive 
(patented ) Ferox” Process! 

Your helpful Celorex Dealer will 
be glad to show you how little it 
costs to insulate milk houses, dairy 
barns and other buildings with eco- 
nomical Celotex Insulation Board 
Products Drop in and see him next 
time you're in town! 


7 . * 


Complete working plans for building a fully 


SEND 
NOW FOR 
PLANS! 


insulated Milk House at low cost are avail 
able for only $1 from Celotex. Also available 
for $1 are working plans for a modern, labor- 
saving, 20-cow Dairy Barn. Write today for 


yours! The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 
HD-91, 120 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


‘Sxune C ELOTE 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration gives your calves | Opinions, 


GROWTH POWER GALORE Brickbats, 


e| Bouquets 
GROWS B/G HEALTHY CALVES, FAST! Proving 
Hoarp's DAIRYMAN:—I work here 


What a calf feed! Growth-promoting oe die hain aca baaie b,c bee 


Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration . . . rich in Vitamins A and D of Holstein cattle. I have been fol- 
4 . ~ lowing your magazine s comments 
/ , " , _ » grows calv } 
... enriched with body-building oatmeal. Sure grows calves qhout te peudhie Geesutinente of 


big and robust and trim in the middle . . . the kind that make the annual printed Proved Sire list 
published annually by the USDA. 











big-framed heifers with ‘“‘milk-making” capacity. At present I hove the complete lst 
It’s a gold mine of calf-building nutrients! to date and value it highly. I find 

“a s . = anal it extremely helpful in compiling rea- 

It’s loaded with GROWTH POWER! sonable pedigrees and studying bulls. 


It is the one place where I can go to 
get the unvarnished facts about what 
great (7) sons of proven and name 
sires are really doing out on the 
grass roots True we have other 


, 

IT’S THRIFTY ¢ . : jmeans of following bulls in our own 

4 State, but in this day of interchange of 

|stock from state to state it is the 

: only method I have of checking on 

other states True I can use the 

breed records, but such a small per- 

| centage of all breeders are doing of- 

ficial testing that to do this gives 
only part of the story 

Just now I will soon be consider- 
ing my next junior herd sire and I 
}expect to use the 1951 copy exten- 
isively. Also have demands for simi- 
jlar help from several other breeders. 
| That is all fine, but what am I to do 
lafter "51? 

I find that my own congressman 
|doesn't know such a discontinuance 
is planned. I wonder if any, or per- 
IT’S $0-00 GooD p haps many other national legislators 

know about this? Now I join with 

. many of them in the demands for 

leconomy but I don’t think this is it 
land I don’t think they will either if 


DEVELOPS E/G -FRAMED HEIFERS! | the y really understand what it is all 


jabout. Why should breeders spend 






SAVES TIME! SAVES MULK! SAVES MONEY! %*% 
Ss 


_ 


What a trouble saver, foo! No gruel to mix... no An 
buckets to scrub. . . no fuss or bother. And what economy! 
Vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration saves about 


75% of milk formerly used in calf feeding. 


What an important point! Nutritious $100 to $200 per year to have these 
a ager : : , jrecords made only to have results 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration is an easily-digested dry feed. |buried in the tremendous vaults in 
This speeds the development of sound, solid a Maybe we should just 
. . ° ;as well quit. 
heifers with deep, rugged bodies capable of making | Kansas. Maurice WYCKOFF, 
‘ efficient use of grain and hay . . . not paunchy calves 
‘ FUL PEP with lots of soft milk fat. And you'll have little Enjoys Magazine er 
" 0 trouble with scours due to nutritional shortcomings, Sweden 
- 7o » » > . - - ) i | 
CALF So get dependable Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration. a aa 


)Scriber of your magazine, I wish to 
jnotify my change of address. I re- 
leeived a subscription to Hoard’s 
Dairyman from an American friend 
|of mine and find it of immense in- 
terest. Your dairying methods differ 


i NEED FUL-O-PEP, TOO a little from the Scandinavian dairy- 


€ > ing methods and although many of 
~~ Et your methods could be applied here 
BUILD UP DRY COWS => : : there are many, due to climatic and 
‘ soil differences, which cannot be 
, . applied 
. wil QE For example, our short season does 
with Ful-0-Pep Fitting feed = 


not allow us to grow corn which ap- 

}parently is one of your most im- 

. . . , |portant feeds. However, I do believe 

Give your dry cows a special vitamin and we could simplify our labor systems 

mineral boost for calf building and easy calving. here and apply some of your methods 
Condition them with bulky, nutritious 

Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed, stepped up with extra 

vitamins and minerals. Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed 


I find it very interesting to read 
sure builds big, strong calves . . . prepares cows 


Little calves love it! 










about your milking parlors and about 
the method of keeping cows loose in 
a barn, thus eliminating much of the 
|work of manuring and the expense 
of stalls. 

My wish is to some day be able to 
visit your wonderful country and 
jthere be able to study your agricul- 
ture more closely. 
| Sweden. L. E. Danrors. 


for heavy, continuous milking ahead. 


GET COMPLETE FACTS FROM YOUR Fill-0-PEP DEALER TODAYS 
































































Founded in 


by W. N. Plastridge 


Latest on how it may be detected. . . 
course of infection . . . its effect on 
breeding ... ways of reducing losses. 


BORTIONS during the first six months of 
A pregnancy may be a sign of a little known, 


but serious, disease called vibriosis (pro- 
nounced vib-ree-o-sis). 

Many dairy farmers are beginning to suspect 
this disease as abortions continue, even in brucel- 
losis (Bang’s disease) free herds. Hoard’s Dairy- 
man readers will recall that the author discussed 
this problem on this same page, June 10, 1948. 
Since then we have learned a great deal about 
the disease. This article is intended to bring us 
up-to-date and give you the most complete and 
reliable information and guidance that can be 
offered today. 

First, vibriosis (vibrionic abortion, Vibrio fetus 
infection) is not a new disease. Dr. Theobald 
Smith first observed it in a dairy herd in this 
country in 1918. He and his associates named the 
organism and proved that it is one of the causes 
of infectious abortion in cattle. 

Recent reports show that vibriosis is present in 
most sections of the United States, and in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Europe, and South Africa. 

Vibrionic abortion was diagnosed for the first 
time in Connecticut in 1940. Diagnosis was based 
on finding the organism, Vibrio fetus, in fetuses 
aborted by three cows in a brucellosis-free herd. 

The author is professor of animal disease, Storrs (Con- 
necticut) Agricultural Experiment Station. The research 
work reported here was supported in part by funds pro- 
vided for regional research by the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946 and the Ralph E. Ogden Foundation, Inc. 


1885 


of Abortion 


ase of The 


Improved methods for growing the organism were 
found and research started on an experimental 
blood test to aid in diagnosis and control. With 
the aid of interested veterinarians it has been 
possible to examine blood samples and fetuses 
from aborted cows. We have been able to blood 
test and assemble breeding records on known in- 
fected herds over a period of several years and 
start experiments on methods of control. 
How to Detect Vibriosis 


Abortions occurring during the first six months 
of pregnancy and a poor conception rate are rea- 
sons for suspecting the presence of vibriosis in a 
herd. Periodic pregnancy examinations by an ex- 
perienced veterinarian assist greatly in detecting 
abortion during the first 90 days, apparent steril- 
ity, and in selecting cows for treatment 

Since brucellosis, trichomoniasis, and other fac- 
tors may cause abortion and breeding trouble, it 
is necessary to use laboratory tests to aid in 
diagnosis. The fetus and a blood sample from an 
aborted cow are needed in making the laboratory 
tests. Eventually agglutination tests on blood 
samples from the entire herd (animals over one 
year of age) may be used to indicate the presence 
or absence of infection. However, the actual find- 
ing of Vibrio fetus in an aborted fetus is the best 
evidence that infection is present in a herd 

Embryos aborted during the first three months 
of pregnancy are usually expelled with the mem- 
branes intact. This material should be either 
taken directly to the laboratory or “quick frozen” 
and shipped in a well-insulated container. Fetuses 
three to five months of age should be handled 
in the same way. Larger fetuses, six to nine 
months of age, should be taken directly to the 
laboratory 

Fluid surrounding the fetus (in case the mem- 
branes are intact) and stomach fluid are exam- 
ined under the microscope for vibrios and tricho- 
monads, and inoculated into culture mediums 
suitable for the growth of Vibrio fetus, Brucella 
abortus, and other pathogenic bacteria that occa- 
sionally cause abortion. 

The finding of Vibrio fetus in aborted material 
leaves no doubt of the cause of abortion. How- 
ever, it is not always possible to find the organ- 
ism in vibrionic abortion, for two reasons: 

1. Infection may be limited to the fetal mem- 
branes and not present in the fetus. 

2. The aborted material at times becomes con- 
taminated with harmless bacteria through un- 
avoidable contact with manure 

For these reasons a blood sample should be 
examined along with the fetus. 


When to Make Blood Test 


Blood samples are drawn and handled in the 
same way as for the brucellosis test. The test is 
made by mixing the blood serum with suspensions 
of Vibrio fetus cells and observing the presence 
or absence of agglutination (clumping) of the 
cells after the mixture has been kept at body 
temperature for 48 hours. 

In 122 known cases of vibrionic abortion (diag- 
nosed by isolating Vibrio fetus from the aborted 
material), 84 per cent of the aborted cows re- 
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Cells of Vibric fetus. 


Future? 


acted positively to the blood test when the blood 
was drawn on the day of abortion. Several of the 
cows that were negative at the time of abortion 
have been retested 10 to 14 days later, at which 
time their reaction was positive 

In using the blood test as an aid in diagnosin 
vibrionic abortion, it is important that the sampl 
be drawn 14 days following the time o 
abortion : 

The majority of cows that have aborted fron} 
vibriosis, and that were in periodically tested) 
herds, have reacted negatively to tests mad@ 
three to six months before abortion and hav@ 
returned to negative within two to six month 
after abortion 

This observation, and others that will be men# 
tioned later, lead us to believe that vibriosis im 
the individual anima! tends to be of short dura 
tion, one to three months. However, there ar@ 
exceptions. About 10 per cent of reacting animal 
have retained a positive reaction for a period of 
a year or longer. 


Enlarged 2000x. 


within : 


When Abortion Occurs 


The stage of pfegnancy in which vibrionic abor 
tion has occurred is of particular interest. Th 
earliest was observed 33 days after service an 
calves have been born dead between the eighth 
and ninth month with death diagnosed as result- 
ing from Vibrio fetus infection. However, 101, or 
60 per cent, of the 168 vibrionic abortions ob- 
served occurred during the first six months of 
pregnancy. 

In comparison 82 per cent of the fetuses in- 
fected with Brucella abortus were aborted after 
the sixth month of pregnancy. 

Blood tests and breeding records collected on 
25 herds following the detection of vibriosis show 
that the rate of spread, following initial diag- 
nosis, has varied from slow to rapid. In general, 
it appears that a slow rate of spread indicates 
that infection has been present in a herd for 
some time and a rapid spread suggests recent 
introduction of infection. 

In three herds vibrionic abortions followed the 
purchase of cows that later aborted from vibriosis, 
and that were undoubtedly the source of infec- 
tion. In these herds both the incidence of posi- 
tive reactions, abortions and breeding trouble, 
were greatest during a period of six to 12 months 
following the detection of infection. During this 
period, from 50 to 75 per cent of the adult cows 
reacted positively on one or more tests and then 
returned to negative. About 20 per cent of the 
positive cows aborted, and another 15 per cent 
were sold as nonbreeders 

Thereafter the rate of spread declined until the 
incidence of vibriosis for the herds as a whole was 
low. However, infection continued to spread in 
the heifers and older cows not previously affected. 

It appears that in infected herds heifers tend 
to acquire infection soon after they become sexu- 
ally mature. About one-third of the heifers in 
five herds, in which records have been studied, 
have given a positive reaction when tested be- 
tween one and two years of age. Some of these 
returned to negative before (Turn to page 697) 


























































































REMOVING STUMPS 
QUIETLY, EASILY 


He * a quiet, easy way to remove stumps 
that i t as fast as dynamite, but can be used 
n back yard. and other areas where dynamiting 

t da 

Ext botanist E. P. Sylwester from Iowa 
Sta ‘ ggests the following method 

I eral holes as deeply into the stump as 
P Make each hole at least one-half inch 


wt 





one hole for every four inches of 
er. Fill the holes loosely with sodi- 
potassium nitrate (saltpeter). Re- 
two or three times as rainwater 
chemical will per- 
stump more 


chemica The 
od and make the 


) the stump is dry, soak some kindling 


in oil and build a fire around the 
slowly smolder into the ground 
F 1 still slower job requiring no burning, put 
Ammate into the holes This breaks down into 
Hitrogenous material, permeates the stump, and 
mak« conditions favorable for rapid action of 
th nd bacteria which rot the wood 


SPRAY THISTLES 
SECOND TIME 


An Illinois weed specialist, Fred Slife, says that 
t put a second spray on Canada thistles 
th fa ’ r practically wasting the first 
ray that w applied in the spring 

Without a second spraying, the thistles will 
1 and spread seed. They 
enough recovery by 
igi they had never 





rr commended dosage is one-half pound of 
1-D acid to the acre. It may be applied either 
quipment. A hand spray- 
patches in corn 
ds, and it's a good idea to spray a thistle patch 


‘ ‘ s we to treat thistle 


grair tubble, even though you will kill the 
ume seeding in that spot by spraying 
Two sprays each year for two years in a row 


ompletely 


CAUTION IN 
USING ANTIBIOTICS 


with increased use of antibiotics for 
dence is now available show- 

that antibiotics may be present in milk fol- 
ving their infusion as an ointment preparation 
For some time it has been known that milk 
from quarters treated with antibiotics results in 
lower quality cheese and cultured buttermilk 
The more serious cause for concern, however, is 
the possible hazard creafed when milk containing 
these antibiotics is used for human consumption 


Along 


‘ ating mastitis, « 


nfant feeding 
4 vear ago, the American Dairy Science Asso- 
mmittee to study this prob- 





<< * 





Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


lem, not for the purpose of alarming farmers or 
consumers, but to bring up evidence from which 
definite recommendations can be made. 

Evidence is available showing that an antibi- 
otic infused into one diseased quarter will not 
find its way into the healthy quarters, thus neces- 
Sitating the sé gregation of a minimum amount of 
milk 

Based on the available information, the com- 
mittee recommends that milk from a treated 
quarter be withheld for at least six milkings fol- 
lowing treatment and that where possible a sam- 
ple be tested to determine its suitability for lac- 
tic dairy products before it is included in the 
supply. This recommendation applies to all milk 
whether for manufacturing purposes or for fluid 
milk consumptior 

It is further suggested that manufacturers of 
antibiotic preparations label them to state “that 
no milk from treated quarters should be marketed 
for 72 hours after the last treatment 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, it 
should be emphasized that the committee is not 
opposed to the use of antibiotics in the treatment 
of mastitis. In fact they recognize these products 
as an aid to better dairy practices in a program 
of high quality milk production. 


AVOID PRUSSIC 
ACID POISONING 


Dairymen with sudan grass should always be 
alert to the danger of prussic acid poisoning after 
the first frost 

The best way to prevent livestock losses from 
prussic acid poisoning is to keep cattle off the 
crops after frost hits. However, when prussic 
acid poisoning strikes, a veterinarian should be 
called as soon as possible, because death usually 
comes rapidly 

One way to utilize a sudan crop that has been 
hit by frost without danger of poisoning is to put 
the crop in as hay or silage instead of pasturing 
it. Most authorities agree that it is safe to put 
up frosted sudan or sorghum for hay or silage 
and then use it as late as possible in the feeding 
program 

The dark green shoots that appear when plant 
growth is resumed in sorghum or sudan after frost 
or drouth are signs that the crop is dangerous to 
livestock 


LOSSES IN 
HARVESTING ALFALFA 


According to Wisconsin dairy feeding special- 
ists, there is a lot of difference between a stand- 
ing field of alfalfa and the kind of feed you get 
out of it 

If you could carefully dry out an alfalfa plant 
without losing any leaves, half the weight of the 
plant would be leaves. They would contain four- 
fifths of the protein, two-thirds of the total di- 
gestible food value, four-fifths of the calcium, and 
two-thirds of the phosphorus in the plant 

In addition, leaves contain most of the vitamin 
D and most of the material dairy cows use to 
manufacture vitamin A 

It is difficult to realize how much actual feed 
is lost from leaf shattering. If leaves make up 
only 40 per cent of your alfalfa crop, you lose 
enough feed to equal 517 Ibs. linseed meal and 
224 Ibs. shelled corn per acre. These losses are 
figured on the basis of a crop that will yield 
5,000 Ibs. hay per acre 

If leaves make up only one-fourth of the crop 
and you harvested 3,750 lbs. hay per acre, you 
have lost enough leaves from an acre to equal 
1,164 Ibs. linseed meal and 505 Ibs. shelled corn 

If your alfalfa is put up as silage, and that's 
the way to take the least loss, you'll still lose 
enough leaves from an acre to equal 264 Ibs. lin- 
seed meal plus 310 Ibs. corn 
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HANDLING WESTERN 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Normally lambs will be tired and upset after a 
long trip from the range. If they are put in a 
dry lot and given mixed hay with plenty of water 
available, they will be back to normal in a short 
time. Sheep specialist C. W. McDonald of Iowa 
suggests feeding one-half pound of mixed clover 
and timothy, wild hay, or similar roughage per 
lamb 

Block salt should be made available after lambs 
have been in the feed lot a few days. Salt in 
block form will prevent them from getting too 
much salt early in the feeding program 

They should be started on grain the second or 
third day. The first feeding may vary from ‘s to 
‘4 pound per day. The grain ration can then b« 
increased gradually until lambs are on full feed 

Vaccinating for enterotoxemia or overeating 
disease should be done soon, especially if lambs 
are to be turned out in cornfields. It also allows 
use of self-feeders or heavy grain rations without 
danger of death loss from overeating disease 

When the lambs arrive they should be checked 
for sore mouth and checked again once a week 
for two weeks. If scabs are present on the lips, 
they can be brushed off and a tincture of iodine 
applied. 

For lambs reared at low altitudes, a drench of 
phenothiazine, at rates of one pound of chemical 
for 16 lambs and diluted with water at rates rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer, is an effective 
treatment for parasites 


FEEDING POTATOES 
TO CATTLE 


As the season approaches when cull or other- 
wise unmarketable potatoes available, 
Enos Perry of Rutgers University makes some 
suggestions on feeding potatoes to dairy cattle. 

He reports that four to five pounds of raw po- 
tatoes equal one pound of a mixed dairy ration, 
but they will replace concentrates only in small 


become 





part. Dairy cows can safely be fed 30 pounds of 
raw potatoes a day, but it is a good idea to chop 
or slice them to avoid danger of choke 

When put up as silage, potatoes compare favor- 
ably with corn silage in feeding value. A cow can 
be fed up to 35 pounds of potato silage a day 

Since potatoes are high in moisture, they should 
be ensiled with 350 to 400 pounds of dry hay to a 
ton of crushed or chopped potatoes. Furthermore, 
alfalfa or clover hay mixed with potatoes for si- 
lage supply additional protein and vitamins. Po- 
tatoes are made more palatable by adding 10 
pounds of salt to a ton of silage 

Cooked potatoes can make up about half of the 
feed requirement for pigs. A common Wisconsin 
protein mixture is made up of 2 parts tankage, 
1 part soybean or linseed meal, and 1 part ground 
alfalfa hay, by weight. Three-fifths of a pound of 
this mixture can be mixed with 2 Ibs. corn and 
10 Ibs. cooked potatoes . . . the potatoes replace 
about 24% Ibs. grain. 
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Article 2 


HE danger of serious inflation is not yet 
past. War scare and speculative buying 
have subsided somewhat recently and ex- 
pected shortages have not yet had time to de- 
velop. Those who bought on credit find that in- 
stallment payments and the rising cost of living 
cut deeply into their incomes. But strong infla- 
tionary forces are still at work in our economy 
counter-inflationary 
needed to meet this threat. The 
not whether we shall have controls 
we already have an established policy of in- 
flation control. The question is rather what 
kind of controls will best do the job. How will 
farmer, be affected? What can you 
do to help defeat this home-front enemy? 


A strong program of 
measures is 


question is 


you, as a 


The Inflation Potential . . . 


The effects of large outlays for defense by the 
federal government will not be fully felt until 
the last half of 1951. Neither will cutbacks in 
materials for automobiles, household appliances, 
and other items be noticeable until later this 
year. Most of the rise in prices since June, 
1950, must be attributed to war scare and specu- 

Defense expenditures took five 
our national income before June, 
first three months of 1951, only 


lative buying 
per cent of 


1950. In the 


Weated / 
Inflation Controls That Work 


by E. &. Peterson and J. D. Shaffer 


eight per cent was going for defense But 
wholesale prices went up by 17 per cent in this 
period. The defense program is expected to take 
15 per cent of our national income by the end 
of the year and 20 per cent in 1952 

These expenditures are necessary for the sake 
of our national security and for the preservation 
of freedom in the world. Peace or rumors of 
peace may lead us to believe that preparations 
for war can be curtailed or stopped. Nothing 
would please the mad men of Moscow more 

A settlement of the Korean conflict cannot 
be permitted to lull us into a false sense of 
security Other smoldering trouble spots are 
ready to flare up at any time: Iran, Yugo- 
slavia, Germany, Indo-China, Formosa. Our de- 
fense program must go on despite what happens 
in Korea unless the Russian leaders do a com- 
plete about-face 

We should recognize that our present 
of financing the defense effort is highly infla- 
tionary. It leads to a faster increase in the 
supply of money than in the supply of goods 
The government borrows from the banking sys- 
tem to finance the defense program and the 
new money thus created becomes consumers’ 
incomes when it is paid out for food, clothing, 
guns, tanks, planes, and ships needed by the 
armed forces 

As civilians, 
but fewer things to buy because 
cent of our output is going for defense 


method 


we have more money to spend 
15 to 20 per 
Con- 


sumers bid against each other for the available 
supply of goods and services forcing prices up 
Under such conditions as these, inflation is in- 
evitable unless stopped by effective counter- 
measures. We discussed the consequences of 
uncontrolled inflation in the article appearing in 
the previous issue. Mild inflation stimulates 
production, but runaway inflation results in eco- 
nomic, political, and social chaos. Our course 
of action is quite clear—runaway inflation must 
be prevented 

The fight against inflation may be approached 
with two types of weapons. The first, price con- 
trols and rationing, are usually called direct 
controls. Those of the second type, commonly 
called indirect controls, are designed to restrict 
the supply of money. Our government is using 
both types with the main emphasis upon direct 
controls. Let's look at these methods of control 
as farmers and as citizens. 

Price Controls and Rationing... 

Ceilings on wages and prices and rationing of 
scarce items are familiar to most of us from 
World War II. Wage and price controls are be- 
ing tried again in the present emergency. Ra- 
tioning has not yet been necessary but we feel 
that it is sure to come sooner or later. Such 
controls were authorized in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, and wage and price con- 
trols were put into effect early this year. 

Many business men, (Turn to page 693) 





What You as a Dairy Farmer 
Can Do 


As a citizen and as a businessman, you, a 
farmer, can help fight inflation in at least four 
important ways. These recommendations apply 
to most other groups as well as to farmers: 

1. Increase production. It’s patriotic be- 
cause it provides essential defense materials. 
It helps prevent inflation by increasing the 
t of pr It's good business 

2. Avoid hoarding of labor, machinery, fer- 
tilizer, or consumption goods. But buy items 
needed for efficient production. 

3. Use credit only when absolutely neces- 
Pay cash whenever possible, especially 
for family living items. But do not pass up 
good opportunities for the sake of 
staying out of debt 

4. Inc 


chasing 


ducts 


sary 
business 
rease Savings reduce pur- 
now for use later when less of 
our output is needed for defense. More saving 
is rather pointless, however, unless we really 
control inflation. 


savings. 


power! 











What Our Government Can Do 


Individual effort, while important, cannot do the 
job alone. Nor can we as individuals be expected 
to operate our own businesses in a counter-in- 
flationary manner while the government conducts 
its affairs in an inflationary way. The following 
four recommendations would, we believe, more 
effectively control inflation than wage and price 
controls. The first and third are already being 
used to some extent: 

1. Restriction of credit. Maintain present re- 
quirements on down payments and repayment 
time. Increase reserve requirements and interest 
rates for banks. 

2. Reduction of non-essential spending by local, 
state, and national governments. We cannot af- 
ford the luxury of pork-barrel projects in these 
times. “Nice-to-have” projects should be deferred 
until more materials and man power are avail- 
able. However, the opportunities for saving are 
not so great as we have been led to believe. In 
the fiscal year July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, 73 
cents out of every federal budget dollar will go 
for past, present, and future wars. 

3. Economy in defense spending by the federal 
government. This is no time for stinginess to the 
point where the defense effort is impaired. Neith- 
er can we afford waste and extravagance in the 
use of men and materials by the military 

4. Increase taxes. This is the one that hurts 
right in the left-hand back pocket. There is no 
excuse for deficit financing by local, state, or na- 
tional governments in prosperous times. The real 
cost of the defense effort cannot be postponed. 
This cost is the materials and time that must be 
used to produce war goods instead of consumer 
goods. Higher taxes reduce purchasing power 
that would otherwise be used to bid up prices of 
the reduced supply of goods and services. The 
painful part is that we, the people — farmers, 
laborers, businessmen, professors, lawyers, and 
doctors — must pay these taxes. 


You, the Farmer, and Your 
Government 


As citizens we have the responsibility of 
obeying wage and price controls so long as 
they are the law of the land. We also have 
the right and duty to point out weaknesses of 
the programs that are not working properly. 
In a democracy, government programs and 
policies are only as good as the people demand. 
How can you make your wishes known to the 
government administrators and legislators? 
The following methods are available to you if 
you are willing te make the necessary effort 
in time and thought 

1. Keep informed on policies and programs 
of local, state, and national governments by 
reading, thinking, listening, and talking. 

2. Support a program for effective inflation 
control through farmers’ organizations. 

3. Know your representatives in state and 
national legislatures and write to them. 

4. Vote in every election and know for 
whom you are voting. 
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Income from Howerd Coffee's fine herd of Holsteins hes enabled him to keep his form in excellent repair. 


Small Herd Makes 


does away with the coarse, dry uneaten grass and 


h 


elps to eliminate weeds 


Good cattle, improved pastures, and 
son's help have resulted in a 500-Ib. The same mixture is 
herd average for more than 3 years. 0 about 2 al 


ha is 


and three 
figures on 


used for hay 
annually. Caffee 
s for The 
in winter, and 
before them throughout the summet 


= , S&. mg b er in fertilizer, he top-dresses all 
hy “non chart; g d h spring with from 300 to 450 
f 3-12-12. In addition, he limes his fields 

s or as often as they need it 


one season 


eat 


cows are 


they will 


mped 125 Lbs. Per Cow 


re improvement 
butterfat 
cow 


project was 
production has 
Caffee is of 
pasture are 


avo 
nds per 
fertilized 


est and 


per 
hay 


most 


year 
and 
economical feeds 
additior 


He mixes 


though, he stresses feeding plenty 
300 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
This is fed at the rat 
each four pounds of 
34 per cent protein 

to accepted practice 
on top of the other grain 
is fed at the rate of three- 
10 Ibs. milk produced. In 

ving 80 lbs. milk daily re- 
34 per cent supplement 

rate of 30 lbs. per 


rround oats 
grain tor 


feeds a 


cow 


was 528 lbs. fat for 

was 514 lbs. and the 
joined the associa- 
age was less than 
was sold in 1934 and reg- 
raised since 


erd average 
betore it 
When he 
t ctes ve ago, the ave 
and Rotated 1) Ibs . rade 


Pastures Clipped 


a 2 , eras ed animals have been 


Son Receives 15 of Gross 


for his success is the partner- 
Don. Faced with the 

ing for a high-paying fac- 
out an agreement. Don re- 


h sor 


f 


Howerd Caffee 
dation 


Don 
than 


Ohio doiryman 
cow hos 


foun- 
of milk 


with one of their 
140,000 pounds 


and his son 


cows Th produced more 


Money 


ceives 15 per cent of the gross receipts on the 
farm as well as his room and board. He pays for 
his own clothes and car 

The arrangement has unusually success- 
ful. The milk checks run about $10,000 annually, 
son's share is $1,500. In addition he re- 
ceives 15 per cent of the income from eggs 
and any other returns from the farm. It 
amounts to about $2,000 
gets his room and board 


expense 


been 


so the 
hogs, 
usually 
and since he 
this is practically cleai 

Don's reactions to arrangement are such 
that he would not leave the farm under any cir- 
cumstances as long as this arrangement continues 


per year 


this 


Drinking Cups Increased Production 


Still 


to is 


another factor Caffee gives 
the installation of drinkin 
years ago He 
jumped 50 Ibs. the 
in. While he cannot trace all of the 
the drinking cups, he is confident that 
responsible for much of the increas« 

Many of the 
ven during summer, after 
at an outside tank. Of 
ing cups during w 
stressed 

Not just a dairyman, Caffee 
farmer. He 
acres of 


credit 
few 


much 
g cups a 
herd 


I 
ips 


reports that his average 
were put 
increase to 


they 


first year the < 


were 


cows will drink from the cups 


with water 
value of drink- 
annot be 


filling up 
the 


months ¢ 


course 
nter over- 
s a good all-around 
corn and 20 


acres of 


raises about 30 acres of 
oats, occasionally a 


Yields of 
bushels of 


few 
120 bushels of co 
are not 

Caffee sells grade A milk to Indianapolis and it 
is trucked from his farm daily. The income from 
the herd has enabled him to remodel all of the 
buildings during recent years and the work is ar- 
ranged so there is leisure 
tion trips, and other 
away from the farm 

Three older are 
the dairy-grass farming 
and Gene all have their and all raise 
Holsteins. Vernon's herd has also averaged around 
the 500-pound mark for the past 


soy- 
beans rn and 70 to 80 


oats 


uncommor 


time 


take vaca- 
take the family 


to fish 


things that 


sons following their father in 


business. Vernon, Dale, 
own tarms 
three years 


THE END 


Howerd and Don Caffee admiring a stand of corm on their farm. 
Picture wes taken July 3, 1951, and corm wes aimost fence-high. 
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After serving 75 years, this barn was repaired to meet present-day dairy demands. 
During rebuilding, the born wos held up with jacks while the old frame and siding 
were cut off and new concrete footings and concrete masonry walls were constructed. 


Rebuilt and Better than 


How to jack up old barn, remove rotting 


built in the foreground. 


and timbers, and replace them with 


masonry footings and walls. 


by C. W. Lyman 


ANY old dairy barns which originally were 
set on rocks or posts for foundations have 
become unsanitary and structurally un- 

sound. Sills have rotted and side walls have rot- 
ted and pushed out, leaving openings so that in- 
adequate shelter is provided for the cattle 

By judicious use of concrete, many of these old 
buildings can be repaired and restored to useful- 
with material and labor. Proper 
in rebuilding the footings, 
can result in a completely 
much less than the cost of 


ness Savings in 
planning and procedure 
floor, and often 
modern building at 
new construction 

By the token, farmers wishing to go into 
the dairy business frequently can remodel barns 
formerly use horses or other animals into san- 
itary dairy units that will meet even today’s strict 
regulations governing grade A milk production 

As long as the frame is still good, no unusual 
construction problems will confront the farmer 
wishing to restore an old barn. Here's how it can 
be done 

Remove all inside partitions, plank floors, and 
trash not to disturb which 
support the super-structure 


walls 


same 


tor 


being careful posts 
Remove old framing and siding from not more 
half of the structure at a time. This is ad- 
visable so that the building will have adequate 
stiffness to withstand a possible heavy wind while 
work is under way. The usual method is to place 
jacks near each load-bearing and along the 
inside of the wall. Temporary timbers are placed 
up against the second-floor joists about 2 ft. inside 
the wall line. These are supported by posts set on 
jacks. Jacks must be set on bases which wil! ade- 
quately carry the load 


than 


post 


The ceiling height of the old building and the 
ceiling height required after repairing will deter- 
the building has to be raised or 
ceiling height to the underside of 

barns should be from 7 ft. 6 in 


mine whether 
lowered. The 
joists for dairy 
to 8 ft. O in 
Cut old siding, studs, and other vertical 
members. When a new concrete masonry wall is 
built up to the second floor, cut off all studs flush 
the second-floor joist. Siding 


off 


the bottom of 


should be cut 3 in. below the bottom of the joist 
so that when the job is completed, the siding will 
lap over the 2-in. sill and at least 1 in the 
top edge of the concrete masonry wall 

Establish corners for footings and 
wall and excavate to firm soil below frost for 
footing. If the soil is well drained and 
footing 24 in. wide and 12 in. thick will be 
cient for barns, large granaries, and other large 
farm buildings. If poorly drained and soft, a 
footing 30 in. wide and 12 in. thick should be 
footings, using a mix of 1 
cement, 2% parts sand, and 4 
gravel or crushed stone up to 1", in. in size 
more than 5% gallons of water should be 
per sack of cement with averags 

After hardens lay up the concrete 
masonry Lightweight concrete masonry is 
preferred for above-grade work for dairy barns in 


over 


foundation 
the 
firm, a 


suffi- 


used 
part 
parts 
Not 


used 


Place 
portiand 


concrete 


damp sand 
concrete 
walls 
climates because of its good insulating 
However, heavyweight concrete masonry 
for foundation below 
should be 10 to 12 in. thick 
For smaller buildings 
8-in. walls are 


the colder 
qualities 
is commonly 
ground line 
for two-story 


used walls 
Walls 

buildings 
without second-story loads satis- 
factory 

Window and door frames 
the wall built around them. They temporarily 
braced in position until enclosed by the wall 
Tight construction along the is obtained by 
jamb units, available at concrete 
products plants. After walls built to the 
height of the frames, concrete lintels are set over 
the door and window openings. These may be 
precast or cast in place 

Sills are bolted to the top of the wall by means 
of bolts which are placed in cores of block and 
filled around with concrete. Bolts should be % in 
in diameter and approximately 16 in. long and 
spaced 8 ft. apart. They must project above the 


are set in place and 


are 


sides 
ising special 


are 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE J. S. Boyd, 
Michigan agricultural engineer, will discuss 
the v»rious things to consider when select- 
ing new roofs for your farm buildings. In 
addition to explaining the various types, dia- 
grams and illustrations will be included 
showing how they can be constructed 


good frame, which, if utilized, will result in a 


This old hay barn wes raised, set on @ concrete masonry wall, and an addition was 


There are many old buildings like this thet still have o 
saving of much labor and moterial. 


New 


masonry wall high enough for bolting down thé 
sill. If there is not enough clearance between top 
the bolts, cut slots in the sill for the bolts an 
slide it into position y 

After the new wall has been built, lower the 
old structure on to it, securely fastening joist an 
vertical members by toenailing the joist to th 
sill. Remove boards in floor above if necessary 
for this operation 

Construct footings for interior posts which sur 
port the structure. These footings should be apy 
proximately 3 ft. square and 15 in. thick. Set 
posts so that second floor will be level when set-3 
tled. If a new floor is required, use a mix of 19 
part portland cement to 2% parts sand to 3 parts 
gravel or crushed stone not larger than 1% in 
in diameter. Use not more than 5 gallons of wa- 
ter per sack of cement with average damp sand. 
If the sand is dry, use 5% gallons; and if the 
sand is very wet, add only 4 gallons of water per 
sack of cement. Barn floors should be 5 in. thick 
In all buildings housing livestock, floor should be 
finished with a wood float to provide a firm foot- 
ing for animals. THE END 


well 
sides up to the mow floor. Sills were rotted, 
siding boards were broken, rorted, and loose. 





of bolts and the joists to place the sill down ona ’ 
j 


Burned Out 
Then 
Built Up 


Fire destroyed the big barn at Knightdale Farm. 
But the Knights not only replaced the big barn — 
they revised their entire method of farming. 


a sawmill c 


, 
especially if 


mes in handy on a dairy 
have a fire that 
must be replaced 
Brothers of Guilford 
tell you In 1934 
milking barn, plus 
used for shelter- 
With plenty 
farm, the ob 
when 


you 
wipes out barns that 
the Knight 


Carolina 


That s what 
County North will 
fire destroyed their 30-cow 
@ milk house and another barn 
Sic and feeding calves and 
@ pine and oak timber on their 
Stacle was whittled down to a smaller size 
fhe brothers cut the needed for 
Barns, and sawed it size in 
Own sawn 

But the 


heifers 


new 
their 


y obstacles 
Clarence 
they reached the point of their 

coming dairy farm. When they 

small to even begin thinking 

iking over a farm, their father died 
their mother, they moved to town until 
finished grade school, renting the farm 
meantime. To help 
iren, Mrs worked 
telephone 


e two brothers and 


ve years in the 
er f 


yur cr 
first swi 


l Knight 
tchboard operator of a 
pany organized cooperatively by the 
People community. In 1916 the 
Boved back th farn und =the 
Beady to try of ting themselves 


rural 
family 
were 


ir th 


boys 


Started With Grades 


i of registers 
; tarted farming 
had only few 1 ‘ ey 
products of ; ew cow in the form of but 
k which their mother made. It 
Mrs. Knight 
ol milk ; 


They 
d Guern- 
they 
were selling the 
ter and 
got to t mu work for 

th t er r t ng wi 
method mat re ick and 
still ‘ nilk An 
that das G 


cooperative 


today they 
accompanying 
den Guernsey 
dairy 
now 


change is now 


milk and goes 


Clarence is s ire ” CO rative 


This lecpedexa wos sown in the foll ofter a crop 
ef eats, averaging 70 bus. per acre, wos horvested. 
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MOARD'S DA 


It's “heeds up” at feeding time at Knightdale Farm. 


addition, 
still ex- 
mother 


Charlie has been in 
brothers have held 
telephone cooperative 
worked for many years before 


and 
both 


isting 


the past In 
offices in the 
that their 


first got their start on the 
farm, which is called Knight- 
23, when one purebred Guernsey heifer 
was purchased. Many of the cows in the present 
herd traced back to that original one, 
and only 12 cattle have been bought since then. 
The rest have raised on the farm. 


Registered cattle 


Knight brothers 
dale, in 19 


can be 
been 


On Partnership Basis 


Just as the 
so they are 


two brothers started out together, 
working together on a 50-50 
partnership basis. Clarence has his home on one 
side of the cluster of barns and other farm 
buildings and Charlie has his home on the oppo- 
Clarence has two boys and two girls, 
all of whom are active 4-H club members. They 
take an interest in the Guernseys and fit 
and show a number of them in local 4-H 
clut 


still 


Site side 
too. 
their 
shows 


time that the barns burned, the 
building up their herd, both 
in numbers and in quality. When they rebuilt 
the dairy barn, they made it large enough for 
50 stanchions. They now milk an average of be- 
tween 40 and 50 cows the year around. There's 
S-acre farm to keep 
summer but the Knight 
brothers find they can keep production higher 
by feeding hay twice a day in summer, even 
when the cows are on good pasture. The hay is 
nearly all alfalfa, with the exception of some 
lespedeza which is cut specifically to feed to 


Up until the 
Knights had been 


enough 
the cows 


pastul on the 2 
filled up in 


calves 


Speaking of feeding calves, those on Knight- 
dale farm are fed by nurse cows for about eight 
weeks and then are switched over to commercial 
calf pellets and lespedeza hay. In addition to 
milk cows are fed silage the 


alfalfa, the also 


Poor job by the photographer, but this 11-year-old 
produced 649.3 Ibs. fot, 13,282 Ibs. milk on 2x 365 days. 


year around. Two silos on the farm are filled 
with corn and Charlie says “the cows will eat 
12 pounds of silage each day in summer and 20 
to 25 pounds a day in winter.” 

Most of the grain ration for the 
bought already mixed in a 17 ration. 
However, some of the feed is occasionally mixed 
on the farm, at the rate of 100 pounds of 32% 
concentrate, with 100 pounds of and 100 
oats, or with 75 pounds of corn and 125 of oats. 

Dry cows are kept in barn in win- 
ter but are fed much the milk 
cows. Three weeks befor: to fresh- 
en, they are brought into the barn and 
kept in stanchions so that they broken 
in to the routine and may be watched more 
closely 

The Knights are interested in 
ing, although little of it is be 
the farm at the present time 
to it, as they point out hat 
herd, you can't get as many 
want from any rood bull 
dent of the local 
however, which was organized in 
attempting to expand th 
more artificial breeding 


milk cows is 
protein 


corn 


a separate 
same as th 
they are duc 
milking 


may be 


artificial breed- 
ing practiced on 
rhe one objection 
with a purebred 
as you 
Charlie is presi- 
eding association, 
1948 and is 
program for 


services 
one 
artificial bre 

—— 


local 


Learn Something Every Day 


In speaking of the past years of experience 
and work in building up the present herd, Char- 
lie says: “We learn something new every day 
things don’t happen the same way twice when 
it comes to the problems involved in dairying.” 
This same statement applies somewhat to the 
system of soil and crop management on the 
farm, although in a different way. The brothers 
learn something new as time goes on and they 
see what their crops are doing, but instead of 
waiting to see if things will happen the same 
way twice, they constantly experiment with dif- 
ferent ideas in the fertilization and 
ment of their land 

Crabgrass is a big pest in their 
but crossing a field twice with 
harrow helps control it 
controlled, a field of 
to eight years and 


manage- 


alfalfa fields, 
a spring toothed 
and when it is properly 
will last from five 
produce four cuttings each 
year. To prepare land for seeding alfalfa, the 
Knight brothers neither a plow nor disk 
alone, but use a sub-soiler to get down deep and 
break up a hard subsoil which lies under their 
red clay topsoil. Disking is done after the sub- 
soiler has broken up the under layer and fer- 
tilizer is spread on and disked in before the 
alfalfa seed is sown 


alfalfa 


use 


In recent years they have been broadcasting 
before seeding 500 pounds per acre of 20% phos- 
phate and 500 pounds of 2-12-12 which contains 
80 pounds of borax per ton. The seeding at the 
rate of 25 to 30 pounds of seed per acre is done 
in the fall. That winter, following seeding, the 
new field is top-dressed with manure and top- 
dressed each following year (Turn to page 698) 
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Don’t Put Off 
lanning Your Estate 


Talk over your situation with your lawyer and family. 


Act before it is too late. 


“It’s later than you think.” 


by I. 9. Hall 


ANY parents wish to have the home farm 
continue in the hands of some member 
of the family. This is especially true if 
the farm has been a successful business. It is 
very common for fathers and mothers to help 
their children whenever possible to get started 
in all kinds of businesses. We have all seen par- 
ents who show a great deal of satisfaction when 
the home farm on which they worked so hard 
to raise their family is now being carried on 
successfully by one of the children 
Have you made some arrangement so this can 
be done with your farm when you are ready to 
retire? The answer most often given is, “I just 
haven't gotten around to do anything about it.” 
The facts are that very few farmers make any 
provision for transfer of the property. 


Good Intentions Not Carried Out 


Every community has cases similar to this 
family. Mother and father were determined to 
help each of their children get an education to 
prepare them for their future work. They hoped 
none of them would have to work as hard as 
they did. When the older ones were ready, off 
they went to high school and on to college. The 
whole family pooled their efforts to see that this 
was done. Each of them established themselves 
in some kind of a business or profession with 
some financial help from the parents. This 
worked out pretty well until the last son was 
ready to go to college. The father was much 
older and really needed the help of this son to 
keep the farm going at full production 

The father and son thought this over and it 
Was agreed that some arrangement would be 
worked out which would repay the son, or offset 
to some extent the college education given the 
other children. Year after year went by, the two 
working together, improving the soil and live- 
stock and adding new buildings such as silo, 
milk house, and machine shed. Electricity and 
water systems were installed. When the barn 
needed a new roof, these costs were met out 
of the farm income. There was a mortgage on 
the farm and this, too, was paid off 

The son got married and had a family of his 
own and they lived in the same house with the 
parents. These arrangements went on until the 
death of the father. Now the estate had to be 
settled. With no will or record of agreement 
between the father and son, the judge had to 
follow the laws of the state. The children all 
shared alike in the estate. The sad part of it all 
was that the son who had spent many years of 
his most productive life on the farm, got no 
credit for all these improvements made over the 
years. Now if he makes a deal to purchase the 
farm from the estate, he will most likely have 
to pay for all these improvements the second 
time in the advance in values of the property 

Such difficulties could have been avoided if the 
father would have gone ahead and carried out 
the plans which so many of them wish to make 
with the son who stays at home and helps the 
parents in their later years. 


Keeping The Farm In The Family 


Arrangements should be made early between 
father and any son who is spending his entire 
time on the farm. How can the parents arrange 


to pass on the farm to one son and still play 
fair with the other children? There is no one 
best way for all families. It makes a difference 
as to the age of the father, whether he will or 
will not take an active part in the farm opera- 
tions. 

Before any arrangement is made, one should 
see a competent lawyer. The landowner and the 
son should know what it is they want to do. 
Then the lawyer can express the details in legal 
language. 


Profit Sharing Agreements 


When the father is still active and does his 
share of the farm work, it is probably best to 
arrange for the son to get a share of the profits. 
The father and son can become tenants and rent 
of the father. Even when the father owns all 
the property, he could in many instances give 
the son 25 per cent of the income and share 25 
per cent of the expenses 

As soon as the son can buy in a quarter in- 
terest in the livestock and a half interest in the 
equipment, they can make out a regular 50-50 
landlord and tenant agreement. The father 
would be the landlord and assume regular land- 
lord obligations. The father would also be a 
tenant along with his son. 

Transfer of the Farm 

As years go by, most farmers realize that 
sooner or later they will have to turn over the 
operation of the farm to younger people. Ac- 
tion on making such arrangements should not 
be put off. Decide what disposition you wish to 
be made of the farm and do it now. Transfer 
of the property does not have to be made until 
after death, but in all fairness to the son an 
agreement should be on file, perhaps in the form 
of a will 


What to Watch Out For When Transfer Is Made 


The parents must be sure of security in fu- 
ture years, especially if transfer is made in 
later years of life. They may need yearly pay- 
ments in order to pay their living expenses 

It should be decided whether or not the busi- 
ness is large enough to meet present day living 
and farm operating costs. If it isn’t, it had bet- 
ter not be transferred to a member of the fam- 
ily. This is where the son must decide whether 
or not he can make it under present conditions. 

If there are other children, their interest in 
the property should be considered 


Type of Transfer to Make 


One way is to sell outright, either through 
cash payment and mortgage or on a land con- 
tract. The other way is to not make the trans- 
fer until after death, details specified in a will. 

It is usually more satisfactory to the son to 
get possession of the farm while the father is 
still living. The son is younger and he can, if 
payments can be made regularly, feel a little 
more determined to make improvements and 
long time plans of development. 

When the father gives a son a chance to help 
in the planning and making of decisions early 
in life, he is in much better shape to take over 
the entire management of the farm. It is a 
serious mistake for a father to continue to make 


the son who is spending his entire time 


all the decisions. He must recognize that t 
son matures and grows up. He is no longer 
boy. * 

Another way to transfer the property is by 
will. The parents may wish to hold title to t 
property as long as they live. Such an arranges 
ment provides that the son will receive the any 
at death of the father. A certain price may 
stated at which the farm must be sold, ie 
some consideration to the son for staying 
home to keep the farm a going business. 

One of the disadvantages of a will may 
that the father may change the will. Then t 
son staying on the farm might not get what 
was expecting 

There is still another way used in some are 
This is where the parents give title of the fa 
to a son but reserve a life lease on the fa 
This is sometimes called a bond of support f 
both parents. Such sales are difficult to dete 
mine just what is the purchase price as o 
must compute the years of expected life of bot 
parents and also the amount of funds it will 
quire for each year of support. 


Transfer By Gift 


It is not uncommon, especially where there is 
only one child, for the father to transfer the 
farm by gift. When there are more children and 
one son stays home to help the parents, a gift 
of a part interest in the farm property is not 
uncommon. The son is then acquiring ownership 
in the property which he is helping to maintain 
or improve. In these times of high prices, it is 
nearly impossible for a young man to get started 
in farming without some help from his family. 
This can be through profit sharing, gift, or some 
other agreement such as use of father’s equipment 
when on an adjoining farm. 

In summary, one can start early in life to plan 
his estate. 

1. Make some arrangement with the son who 
works on the farm to share in the profits. 

2. Make a will to show how the property shall 
be divided. This should be made early even 
when the children are small. This will have 
things in shape in event of an early death. 

3. If the owner of a good sized farm is still 
very active and a son is ready to start in busi- 
ness, consider a partnership agreement on the 
home farm. 

4. In later years, either sell to the son or give 
him some part of the business, allowing for se- 
curity of self and wife 

5. Be sure to see your lawyer to draw up all 
papers, contracts, and transfers of property. 

Most colleges of agriculture have bulletins 
showing plans which are being used giving sat- 
isfaction to both parents and son. It would be 
advisable to talk over your situation and then 
act before it is too late. Time is slipping by. 

THE END 
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Feed Minerals this 


SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 


MORTON'S 
TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 


BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 


sie animal body is a combination 

of water, protein, fat, and minerals, 
With minerals accounting for the small- 
st, yet a vitally important part 

Minerals are important to bone. They 
@re found in blood, muscle tissue and 
ital organs. In addition, they help 
Montrol the enzyme, vitamin and hor- 
Mone functions — the highly complex 
Miclicately balanced activities that con- 
Wert feed into nutrients and, in turn, 
build nutrients into growth, heavy pro- 
Rluction and healthy young. 

The easy, economical way to make 
Sure your livestock get all the minerals 
they need is to follow this simple plan. 

Put a bone meal and ground lime- 

one muxture of their equivalents mn 
side of a divided mineral box. This 
supplies and phosphorus as 
well as traces of sulphur, magnesium 
and potassium, In the other side of the 
box put Morton's Trace Mineralized 
Salt, This supplies both the salt and 
the trace minerals — cobalt, mangan- 
ese, iron, copper, iodine and zinc, which 


calcium 


are needed only in very small amounts. 


Fed free choice, this plan supplies a 
balanced mineral ration Your dairy 
cows, beef animals, hogs and sheep will 
take what they want and need for 
thrifty use of feed, rapid gains, good 
reproduction, Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt by 
feed it 


name — free chone 


the press, this 52-page 
u the complete tacts 
ace nerals 
t ll classes anumals. Masled 
FREE and posupaid 
Co., P.O. Box 781, Chic 


Free Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 








per cent protein 





What Does The Mineral 
Bag Contain? 


The price is a poor indication of what you can expect. 
Be sure to check the tag and buy what you need. 


by C. W. Nibler 


OO often the facts do not sub- 

I stantiate opinions and notions 
about the need for minerals for 
dairy cattle. Many times purchas- 
ers, believing they need minerals, do 
not secure what they actually need. 
Therefore, it is advisable to review 
some of the facts that are available. 
It must be recognized that further 
experimental work will continue to 
develop information about minerals 
and their functions; however, all 
the information available is not used 
Minerals sometimes are 
insurance feature just in 
something lacking in 
Whether or not 
ques- 
value 
might 


wisely 
used as an 
there is 
ration 
wise expenditure is 
tionable. Providing the same 
ff total digestible nutrients 
better investment 


case 
the 
this is a 


cow's 


be a 
The skeleton of a mature cow con- 
per cent mineral, 20 
4 per cent fat, and 
~ per cent water. Approximately 
85 per cent of the mineral is calcium 
phosphate; 14 per cent, calcium car- 
bonate; and 1 cent, magnesium 
phosphate or carbonate In other 
words, the main minerals in the 
cow’s skeleton are calcium and phos- 
phorous in about the proportion of 
) parts calcium to 1 part phosphor- 
This is the ratio of the miner- 
ils present in steamed bone meal— 
aun average of 31 per cent calcium 
und 15 per cent phosphorous, plus 
small quantities of protein and fat 
These minerals are essential for nor- 
mal development of bones and teeth, 
for milk production and reproduc- 
tion, and normal body functions 


tains about 26 


per 


ous 


Calcium and Phosphorous Important 


The chief minerals in milk are cal- 
jum and phosphorous and small 
quantities of magnesium and potas- 
sium. Although minute quantities of 
iron are present in milk, it is not 
considered as good a source of iron 
as it is of calcium. It is definite that 
the cow's skeleton and her product 
are rich in calcium and phosphorous 
und other minerals are of very mi- 
nor importance. Iodine, for example, 
is needed for body functions — but 
as the body 
iodine in 


only in smal! quantities 


requires just one part of 


three million parts of body weight. 
Animals need iron for red blood cells, 
but in spite of the importance of 
iron—only one part in 25,000 parts 
of the body weight is needed. Mag- 
nesium forms not over .05 per cent of 
the bodies of farm animals. So it is 
with other minerals like manganese, 
sulfur, and copper 

Salt is essential for animal life. 
Milk cows need one to two ounces 
daily. Sodium and chlorine perform 
important functions in maintaining 
the body cells. Chlorine is needed 
in the formation of hydrochloric 
acid in the digestive juice. Blood is 
much richer in sodium and chlorine 
than other minerals. These two min- 
erals are excreted in the urine and 
sweat of animals. If animals do not 
receive sufficient salt, the body 
hangs on to its supply and the 
amount in the urine is reduced 


Be Sure To Study Tag 


Information shown on the tag at- 
tached to every bag of mineral mix- 
ture or supplement will indicate 
what is in the sack. Therefore, these 
tags should be examined and studied. 
The tag will furnish better informa- 
tion than the name 

This year a number of tags from 
sacks supposedly containing minerals 
were studied. At the same time, re- 
tail prices of these different mixtures 
were compared. A tag from one com- 
bination of ingredients indicated by 
the name that it was a mineral sup- 
plement The analysis, however, 
showed that it contained 40 per cent 
crude protein, not more than 5 per 
cent calcium, and 15 per cent 
phosphorous 

The list of ingredients included 
the oil] meals and a number of in- 
significant mineral combinations. In 
addition, some baking soda and mo- 
lasses were added. The baking soda 
has no value as a mineral; however, 
the molasses might prevent the 
blowing of the ingredients out of the 
feed box. Frankly, this was a pro- 
tein supplement and had little value 
as a mineral. However, it sold in 50- 
pound sacks at $4.20, or $8.40 for a 
100-pound sack. Although the name 
might lead one to purchase this feed 
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as a mineral supplement, the infor- 
mation on the tag indicated the 
price should be compared to other 
protein supplements which were 
selling for one-half of the retail 
price of this particular feed 


$9.50 Per Hundred Pounds 


A tag from another sack with a 
very impressive name showed a guar- 
anteed analysis as follows: 

Per Cent 
19.0 
19.0 

4.0 

20 


0625 


Salt, not more than 
Calcium, not more than 
Phosphorous, not less than 
Crude protein, not less than 
Iodine, not less than 


The price was $9.50 per one hun- 
dred pounds which, compared to oth- 
er minerals, was expensive. The in- 
gredients listed included (in addition 
to minerals) licorice, ginger, and oil 
anise. These three elements may 
change the odor of the prepared 
minerals, but do not furnish any 
beneficial elements to healthy ani- 
mals. This was a special mineral 
mixture for dairy cows but the one 
for beef cattle was identical, except 
for 5 per cent less phosphorous. The 
feed is high in calcium and salt 
(both relatively cheap) and relative- 
ly low in phosphorous, the most cost- 
ly of the elements. Salt is a necessi- 
ty and calcium on some farms may 
be needed, but these are relatively 
cheap ingredients and purchased sep- 
arately should be more economical 
than when bought in combination 
with other elements 


Phosphorous $1.08 Per Pound 


Another commercial mineral mix- 
ture contained, according to the 
guaranteed analysis, the following: 


Calcium, not less than 
6.0 
0075 


not more than 10.0 


In this mineral mixture there 
were defluorinated phosphate a 
source of phosphorous, and steamed 
bone mea!l—therefore, both calcium 
and phosphorous were furnished. 
This mineral mixture also furnished 
a slight amount of manganese, iron, 
copper, and cobalt. In addition, mo- 
lasses was added to increase the pal- 
atability. This mixture contained a 
large amount of salt. The price was 
$6.50 per hundred pounds. The cal- 
ciurn and phosphorous were in the 
same proportions as found in the 
animal's skeleton. Here the phos- 
phorous cost $1.08 a pound, com- 
pared to a cost of $2.37 for a pound 
of phosphorous in the previous min- 
eral mixture 

Steamed bone meal could 
been purchased for $5.35 per hun- 
dred pounds. The guaranteed anal- 
ysis of steamed bone meal was as 
follows: 


have 


"er Cent 
Crude protein, got less than 5.0 
Crude fat. not less than 0.0 
Crude fiber, not more tha 0 
Nitrogen free extract, n ] t 

Calcium (Ca). not more than 3.0 
Phosphorous (P), not less than 12.0 


cal- 
Steamed 


This is an excellent source of 
cium and phosphorous 
bone meal is sufficiently palatable 
when not over 2 per cent is added 
to the grain mixture. It also can be 
mixed with salt about half and half 
and fed to cattle. For $5.35 
cures 12 pounds phosphorous; or, 
pound costs 44 cents 

Conditions vary from area to area 
and from farm to farm, and al- 
though information indicates a 
greater lack of total nutrients than 
of any one mineral element, there 
may be places where specific ele- 
ments are (Turn to page 713) 


one se- 


one 
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WISCONSIN 
Report No. 7389 


“My dairy farm hauling 
costs under 21/2‘ a mile!” 


—says George Durkee, Dairyman, 
Elroy, Wisconsin 


“My Ford Truck saves me money every 
mile,” says Mr. Durkee. “And also I get 
all the power | need!” 


Dairyman George Durkee uses his 1950 
Ford F-2 Express, equipped with POWER 
PILOT, for a variety of hauling chores. 
Recently he entered his truck in Ford’s 
nationwide Economy Run, and reports: 

“During the 6-month Run I drove 6,690 
miles on country roads. Gas, oil and main- 
tenance cost me only $164.40 and I had no 
repairs. That’s a thrifty running cost of 


fo? 


only 2.46 cents a mile! . 





Like others who rely on Ford for low 
running costs, George Durkee is sold on 
the periodic, money-saving service he got 
from his local Ford Dealer. For more 
facts on the trucks that last longer and 
save you money every mile — mail the 


This 64-ft. Ford Pickup for "51, also a 
favorite with dairymen, is built for 
“Monday hauling” and for “Sunday 
calling!” Body has sturdy wood floor. 
Floor-to-ground height is only 2 
feet. Steering column gearshift. Cab 


rear window is 3\4 ft. wide, provides 
50% more rear visibility. Two fine 
cabs, the 5-sTaR and, at added cost, 
the 5-STAR EXTRA give greater driving 
ease, safety and efficiency. Your choice 
of V-8 or Six cylinder engine. 


coupon today! Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as illustrated is%dependent on material supply conditions. 


POWER PILOT HELPS DAIRYMEN HOLD DOWN HAULING COSTS. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
329% Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
Send me without charge or obligation, de- 
tail specifications on Ford Trucks for 1951. 
Full Line |) 
Light Models [~) 


a —— 
(Please print plointly) 


The Ford Truck Power Pilot is a simpler, fully proven 
way of getting the most power from the least gas. 
It is designed to synchronize firing twice as ac- 
curately. You can use regular gas . . . you get no- 
knock performance. Only Ford in the low-price 
field gives you Power Pilot Economy. 


FORD TRUCKING COSTS LESS 
because—FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! eo 


Using latest registration date on 7,318,000 trucks, lite insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 


Se | 





Heavy-Duty Models | 
Extra Heavy-Duty Models [~] 














Prove It To Yourself 


4 


, Vatchfords Puts Extra 
Milk Dollars In Your Pocket ! 


Don't overlook your opportunity to earn extra money from your whole milk 
grow strong, sturdy calves. If you get more than 89c* per hundred, your herd can earn 
more for youl 
Prove it to yourself how thrifty it is to raise good home-grown calves. Simply fill in 
the blank spoces in this od with the market price of 100 Ibs. of milk. Subtroct 89" for 
the cost of Blatchford’s. The difference is your net profit from the extra milk you can sell! 
Try the “one-bag-test—feeding your calves Blotchford’s Calf Meo! or Pellets. It's 
the dependable, time-tested woy to get sturdy, profitable colves at low cost. See your 


latchtord dealer today! 
Cana Coates ’ “Average nation-wide price for Blatchford’s 


4-H AND FUTURE FARMERS: Write for Blotch 
ford’s big 36-pege Colf Manvel 
trated and prepered by champion colf raisers 
it will help you get the big, thrifty colves you 
t's Freet Address Dept. 4191, 


Fully illus 


Mam Plont end Offues Midwes! Plant West Coes! Divisee 
WAUKEGAN, ILL Des Momes lowe Wempe |done 





A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 





PuULLY 
GUARANTEED 
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Is Farming Fun? 


A farmer who obviously enjoys his work 
calls attention to some of the pleasant 
duties that are part of his regular routine. 


by Norman Reeder 


I really think farming 


T'S FUN 
is fun.” 
These words came over the air 


in a recent interview on our State 
College radio station. They are the 
words of an expert; that is, an ex- 
pert in the day-by-day business of 
working a 240-acre dairy farm. 

The man who made this statement 
is the son in a notably successful fa- 
ther-son partnership. The two men 
do all the work on their farm. The 
son does the milking, handling a 
string of something over 20 cows. 
And he has been at it night and 
morning for seven years. He ought 
to know what he is talking about 

But, is farming fun? Or, is it 
mainly a lot of hard work, long 
hours, and low pay’ Our speaker 
might feel as he does because he is still 
young, has a good farm to work, and 
earns a well-above-average income. 
But what of the rest of us, who are 
older and tire more easily, have poor- 
er farms, and find our hopes for the 
future growing dimmer with passing 
years’ When we talk about fun, 
don't we think of evenings away 
from home and the occasional chance 
to get away from the farm? 

At its very best, farming isn't all 
fun, of course. But neither is any 
other occupation. Even professional 
entertainers have to sweat through 
rehearsals before that hilarious hour 
on stage. Farmers aren't exceptional 
in having to put up with tiresome, 
unglamorous routine. Yet we think 
the man is lucky who is able to mix 
pleasure with business. Is that a 
privilege just for those in easier, 
more exciting occupations? 

I think farming is sufficiently ex- 
citing, and I believe most farmers 
will agree. For instance: 

You go out in the cool of an early 
fall morning and start your tractor. 
The motor barks and settles into its 
vigorous rhythm. The sound and the 
feel of the power you have awakened 
does something to you 


And out in the field, when this tron 
horse tackles his job with a burst of 
energy to match every resistance—at 
that hour of a new day—what farm- 
er would trade places with the great- 
est man on earth? 


Up on the tractor seat, where you 
are, is the place of power and privi- 
lege. You feel it in your blood 

Of all work done with the tractor, 
plowing is doubtless the most grati- 
fying to the inner man. To lay open 
the face of the earth in long, ribbony 
furrows, to transform the landscape 
from green to brown or black, there 
is something exalted about such 
work. I can well understand the pro- 
fessional engineer who became an im- 
plement dealer because, as he con- 
fessed to me, he saw a plowing dem- 
onstration and he couldn't get over it. 

“I've never done anything,” he 
said, “that fascinates me so much as 
to sit on a tractor seat and watch a 
pair of furrows turning over.” 

Every man is inspired to greater 
effort by the hum of power machin- 
ery. Watch the man with a pitch- 
fork or a pair of hay hooks when the 


Seeing him 
wagon 
guess 


machinery starts to roll 
before, stretched out on the 
half asleep, you would never 
he had all that energy in him. Now 
he wades into the work as if this 
were some kind of game with the 
championship at stake. I have no 
doubt that the mere noise of so much 
machinery accounts in some part for 
the fabulous production of American 
farms and shops. 


The bigger the crew the more in- 
fectious the excitement. Remember 
the old-time threshiag crew of a 
dozen to 20 men? How the tall 
stacks of bundles melted under the 
flashing pitchforks? Remember how 
the grain poured down the spout and 
fattened the limp bags almost as fast 
as a man could tend them? Remem- 
ber the big black engine sizzling with 
fire and steam? Remember the 
sweat, and the dust, and the itchy 
chaff? 


Every man could be counted on to 
do his utmost and just a little bit 
more. It was killing work, and the 
days were long. But how the jokes 
and jibes, and big guffaws went round 
the dinner table! 

Since threshing became a two- or 
three-man job, or is done by one man 
alone, the old-time holiday spirit has 
gone into decline. But stil] there is 
much to fascinate the lonely combine 
operator. I have watched entranced 
as the reel walked through the heads 
of grain while my ears were filled 
with the whispering rattle of grain 
coming down the spout. This can get 
monotonous. It does. And yet it is a 
kind of dance to music that a farmer 
can never quite get tired of 


Machine corn picking has cheered 
up this late fall harvest in more ways 
than one. Is there any more heart- 
ening sound than the steady bump of 
ears falling into the wagon box? 
Like the crow of cock pheasants in 
the stalk fields, this is a sound to 
quicken the pulse on chill October 
days. 


Tastes will differ, but, to me, hay- 
ing is not only the beginning, but the 
high point of the harvest season. I 
am carried away at the sight of a 
hayfield in windrows. Why, I don't 
know, unless this is such a transient 
aspect when weather favors haying, 
and it can turn to such sickening dis- 
aster when the weather goes against 
us. 

Haying is always a race with time 
and weather for the biggest prize on 
the livestock farm. If the grain crop 
fails you can get by somehow. But 
how can you bring a herd of cattle 
through the winter without a barn 
full of hay? Grain ‘alone will not 
make milk. Hay alone will make a 
little. 

The more picturesque aspects of 
haying are fast going by the board. 
Hay cocks are just a memory. And 
it would appear that those big, 
square-built, drooping loads of long 
hay may soon belong to times gone 
by. If that day comes, I hone the 
Smithsonian Institution will find 
space among (Turn to page 695) 
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You can do 


work 


with a MeCormick Farmall 


You can do so much work—with so little fuel! 


Make the gallon-of-gas test with the two-plow, two-row Farmall Super C ttactor. 
Sock the plow down deep into the toughest plowing! Prove to yourself how much 
farther a Farmall Super C runs on a gallon of gasoline—how much more work you 
can do—than with other similar-size tractors. 


ee _——— 


) 


You Can Cultivate High Crops 


Look at the ample clearance under both tractor and cultivator with a McCormick 
Farmall. You can cultivate later in the season as crops grow taller. There's 2344-inch 
clearance with the Super C; 215 with the Super A; 195¢ with the Cub. You can 
side-dress with the same fertilizer unit that works with the matching planter. 


YES . .. prove to yourself that you can farm better 





You can feel the positive pull-power } 


Try the Farmall Super C on heavy drawbar work. Feel the sure traction, the extra” 
pull-power as the big, 54-inch-high tires take hold. See the clean, slip-free tracks of | 
the tire cleats. Notice, too, how the big-diameter steering wheel, double-disc brakes 
and swinging drawbar permit you to make smooth, easy turns in soft ground. 


You Enjoy All-Day Driving Comfort 


Slip into the driver's seat of a Farmall. Take the wheel—see how easily the tractor 
handles. Feel how the seat absorbs the bumps and jolts . . . all day long. Notice how 
handy the controls are—from hydraulic Touch-Control levers to the conveniently lo- 
cated brake and clutch pedals. All controls are designed with your comfort in mind. 


that you can PRODUCE MORE 


e¢ with a McCormick Farmall tractor and your choice of a full line of McCormick implements. 
See your International Harvester dealer today for a “prove-to-yourself’’ demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Formal! Tractors . . . 


Motor Trucks . . 


. Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . 


. Refrigerators and Freezers. General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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(CU Colonial 


Lanta, 
turned into 
successful modern 


farm with the help of AMERICAN FENCE 


@ Curles Neck Farm is one of the origin: James 
River Plantations near Richmond, Virginia 
there that Nathanial Bacon organized his famous 
rebellion in 1676 and drove the British governor 
out of Jamestown 
Curles Neck Farm is a joy to see... 
5000 acres of rolling farm land with Golden Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, and White-faced Herefords every- 
Milk production is high 
herd of 189 Holsteins averaged 997 Ibs. of milk 
per cow and 35.6 lbs. of butterfat! The farm also mar- 
kets almost 800 beef cattle and 300 hogs annually. 
H. Ferguson, superintendent, says that 
American Fence plays a vital part in producing a 
profitable operation. The farm has about 50 miles 
of American Fence and some of it is 35 or 40 years 
and still in good condition! That's the reason 
why it pays to buy good fence. You save hundreds 
of dollars in repair costs and you get the best pos- 
sible protection for valuable livestock 

See your U-S’S American Fence dealer. He also 
handles poultry 
American Steel and Wire Company products 


Today 


where 


Mr. W 


old 


t THE NEW American 
Fence with Hinged 
Joint, Tension Curve 
end Gelvenized Wires. 


THE OLD American 
Fence still in use after 
40 years of service. 


WMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES. CLEVELAND, O110 


FEWNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAMLROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


© 


LEACH 


SILO UNLOADER 


TED 





We are pioncers in the barn cleaner 
field and know the importance of 
building a unit that gives you the 
kind dependable service you 
have a right to expect. 


Mail Coupon 
LEACH CO. 
420 South Maia Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please send me the following as 
checked 
(D Silo Ualoader 
Literature 


oO Barn Cleaner 


Literature 





Township 


_—_——— = ee 





AMERICAN FENCE 


There's more American Fence in use than any other brand! 


STATES 


It was 


For one month a 


barbed wire and other 


fence, 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


en se 


Grind your Own Feeds! 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
MAMMER MILL 


In the Fairbanks-Morse Ham- 
mer Mill Line there is a model to 
match your tractor power, hand- 
fed models and models with travel- 
ing tables. 

Fairbanks-Morse hammer mills 
process oats, barley, shelled corn, 
ear corn, alfalfa, and clover and 
timothy hay. 

For complete information about 
Fairbanks-Morse hammer mills and 
corn shellers, see your local dealer. 
Or, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 





Chicago 5, Ill. 
ey FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


@ name worth remembering 
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Growing Pastures 
in High Rainfall Belt 
of Texas 


by R. C. Potts 


UCH of the land in the high 
rainfall belt of Texas suit- 
able for pastures is being or 


has been cultivated. The soils, even 
under natural vegetation of pines 
and hardwoods, are low in phos- 
phorus and nitrogen. When planted 
to cotton, corn, and other row 
crops, the organic matter is lost 
very rapidly and in many areas the 
top soil is badly eroded. 

The rainfall varies from 35-50 
inches annually. The long growing 
season, 240 to 300 days from north 
to south, and high rainfall in this 
area make it possible to produce 
pasture crops the year-round. Sum- 
mer drouths are quite common 
which necessitate growing and har- 
vesting forages to be fed during 
this period 

The perennial plants adapted to 
the area are: Bermuda grass, Dallis 
grass, tall fescue, little bluestem, 
white clover, and Sericea lespedeza. 
The annual plants used are: sudan, 
common and Kobe lespedezas, hop 
clovers, Persian clover, bur clover, 
Singletary peas, hairy vetch, crimson 
clover, cowpeas, oats, rye, rescue 
grass, and common ryegrass. 


Complete Fertilizer for Top Yields 


Studies with fertilizers have shown 
that nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, and, in some instances, lime 
are needed in order to grow peren- 
nial pastures. Fertilizer tests at 
Cleveland, Texas, (45 miles north- 
east of Houston), on a_ perennial 
pasture containing Dallis, Bermuda 
grass, and common lespedeza, show 
that yields of forage were increased 
from 2,400 Ibs. dry matter per acre 
annually to 7,000 lbs. when a com- 
plete fertilizer was applied. 

In order to produce enough high 
quality pasturage for a dairy herd, 
it is necessary to plan and carry out 
a program where several plants are 
used alone and in combination. It 
should be the aim of every farmer 
to have young, succulent growing 


Grade cows on an 


improved pasture 


pasturage as many months in the 
year as possible. 

In much of this 
sary to condition 
legume before 
grasses and legumes. In 
determine the fertilizer 
pasture crops 
be sent to the soil testing 
tory at A. and M. College. Hairy 
vetch and seeded in the fall 
of the year, and fertilized with 
recommended fertilizers, are not 
only good for the soil but will fur- 
nish winter and spring grazing. Aft- 
er this mixture is grown for a two- 
or three-year period and fertilized 
each year, Bermuda will come in 
naturally and form a dense sod. To 
the Bermuda sod may be added 
Dallis grass and Kobe lespedeza 
which grow in the summer; or hop 
and white clover which grow during 
the cool part of the year 


area, it is neces- 
the land with a 
seeding perennial 
order to 
needs for 
should 
labora- 


soil samples 


oats 


In order to maintain a good pas- 
ture after it is once established, it 
is necessary to follow a system of 
management that will keep the 
grasses and legumes in a healthy 
condition, as well as to maintain 
the proper ratio of and 
grasses. This will require adequate 
fertilization and controlled grazing 
In most instances this would include 
armnual fertilization, rotation graz- 
ing, and mowing, not only to con- 
trol weeds but to keep the pasture 
plants succulent and nutritious 


legumes 


Young Plants Higher in Protein 


Bermuda grass on a well fertilized 
when in the young stage of 
growth, will contain 12 per cent 
protein. The same grass on the 
same soil at maturity will have only 
6 per cent or protein. Even 
young Bermuda, grown on soils low 
in nitrogen and phosphorus, contains 
only 5 or 6 per cent protein and 
less than enough phosphorus for 
the grazing animal. From this in- 
formation, one can readily see the 
importance of good management. 
A farmer must not depend on 
perennial pastures for all his pas- 


soil, 


less 


(Continued on next page.) 


—Courtesy Texas Extension Service 
containing Bermude grass, 


Dallis gross and Kobe lespedeza in the high rainfall area of Texas, 
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Michigan Dairy Industry Float 


ICHIGAN’S Queen of Dairy- 
M ing, Jane Seelye, represent- 
ing the dairy industry of 
surrounded by her court 
were a part of 
celebration of 


Michigan 
of rural 
the 250th anniversary 
Detroit 

The 


princesses, 


float emphasizes the important 
parts played by industry and science 
in assisting the dairy farmer to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of all the 
people by providing products of 
greatest hygienic and nutritional val- 





HOARO'S DAME YMAN 


ue. Tribute is paid to the great con- 
tribution to public health made by 
Michigan in adopting the first state- 
wide pasteurization law in the Unit- 
ed States in 1947. 

The float was sponsored by the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
American Dairy Association of Mich- 
igan, the Michigan Milk Producers’ 
Association and the Detroit Milk 
Dealers’ Association. Plans are also 
made to use the same float on vari- 
ous occasions throughout the state. 





turage. In an experiment at Col- 
lege Station in 1949 some 20 dif- 
ferent varieties of small grains and 
winter annual grasses were planted 
and with reseeding crimson 

The yield in pounds per 
acre of dry weight among varieties, 
when grown alone, varied from some 
1,500 ryegrass to 3,000 Ibs. 
oats. (Mustang is a new 
released in 1949 by the 
Texas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion Seed for general planting 
should be available in 1952.) 

When 
planted 
combination 
forage per acre 
and Mustang oats 
produced a total of 
forage These crops 
October 15 and were 
grazing. by Christmas Chemical 
analysis of the dry forage at that 
time showed that the oats and rye- 
grass contained 28 per cent protein 
A month later the regrowth had a 
protein content of 20 per cent 

The forage 
on March 12, 
and the oats 


alone 
clover 


lbs 
Mustang 
variety 


crimson clover 
with ryegrass The 
yielded 4,800 Ibs. dry 
The crimson clover 
grown together 
6,000 Ibs. dry 
were planted 
ready for 


reseeding, 
was 


harvested again 
April 31, and May 5 
contained 12, 11, and 
10 per cent protein, respectively, at 
the three harvest dates; whereas, 
the ryegrass contained 16, 12, and 
10 per cent protein. The grasses 
grown with the crimson clover at 
the last harvest date contained 14 
per cent protein as compared to 10 
per cent when grown alone. Grow- 
ing a mixture of the right grass and 
legume is desirable from a yield 
standpoint as well as from quality 
of forage produced. 


Plant Sudan in April 


Sudan is an excellent summer 
grazing crop in the area. A mix- 
ture of sudan and cowpeas is still 
better. This mixture should be 
planted so that it will be ready to 
graze when the white clover and 
other cool-season crops begin to 
slow down in the spring, which will 
be about June 1. This will mean, 
then, that sudan should be planted 
about April 10. 

It is a wise farmer who plants 
sudan or sudan and cowpeas on the 


was 


crimson clover- 
supplemental 


vetch and 
oats on 


pasture 


rye, or 
other winter 
land This planting will 
furnish grazing in late July and | 
August. The early planted sudan 
can be plowed down in August, and| 
the land prepared for growing win- 
ter pasture 

In choosing a crop for silage, the 
importance of varieties is shown in | 
recent tests conducted by the Texas | 
experiment station. Some 16 varie- 
ties and kinds of crops were tested, 
and the yields of green forage| 
among varieties varied from 12,000 
to 35,000 pounds per acre. In this | 
test Honey Drip sorghum was supe- 
rior in yield. Such varieties as su- 
mac, orange, atlas, and hegari pro- 
duced more than 25,000 pounds of 
green matter per acre in 1950; of 
these varieties, atlas is most widely 
grown 

A good program in the 
fall belt of Texas should include a 
cool-season perennial pasture, a 
warm-season perennial pasture, and 
both cool-and warm-season annual 
pastures, along with a more 
of good quality equiva- 
lent in silage animal on 
the farm. 


high rain- 


ton or 
hay or its 


for each 


Watch for Bug Bandits 


The hot summer season is also the 
Season insects may move into the 
house. Open basement windows and 
doors afford easy entrance, say Colo- 
rado A & M entomologists. 

A two per cent chlordane 
will control cockroaches, waterbugs, 
and most other basement insects. Be 
sure to spray the cracks and crev- 
ices, under stairways or other bug 
hideouts. The entomologists advise 
spraying around baseboards and un- 
der quarter-round molding also. Ap- 
ply chlordane to the basement ceil- 
ing, around sewer drains, and all pipe 
lines. 

The material is poisonous and 
should not be sprayed near food and 
should be. kept out of reach of 
children. 


spray 


The time to make friends is iil 
you need them. 
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Remember the days of the 





old parlor stove? Yes, those 











were the days... If you sat 
next to the stove, you'd all 
but roast to death... If you 
got over five feet away from 
it, you'd practically freeze. 
Oh well, those days are 


gone forever. 





Waterbury 


FURNACES AND 
WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


Modern heating has come a long way from the days 
of the parlor stove. Waterbury warm air. heating is 
designed to give you lasting, dependable and eco- 
nomical heating comfort throughout the years. 
Whether your home be large or small, your fuel 
choice gas, coal or oil, there’s a Waterbury furnace 
or winter air conditioner to fit your heating re- 


quirements. 


YEARS OF 


OVER 44 
r-— 
THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 

1140 JACKSON ST. N.E. + MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
“It's So Important” and the complete folder of 








Please send me the heating guide, 
Waterbury units. 


NAME 
STREET OR RFD. 


City ZONE___STATE 


“It's What's Under the Casing thot Counts!” 




















MORE MILK 


when fed 
it's made with Arcady's exclu- 


Bromix, SUP’R 16% DAIRY 


Lecithin. That means better diges- 
Bon and improved vitamin A ab- 
And for 


Put your good milkers on Arcady 
Sup'r 16% Doairy—then weigh the 
milk. Prove to yourself the extra 
milking-making power Arcady re- 
seach has put into this dairy ration. 

Arcady Sup’r 16% Dairy is differ- 
ent 
@ve Emulsified Liquid 
containing 
Save Feed Costs by Feeding Each 
Cow According to Weight and Proe 


stable vitamin duction. 


Sorption. 
D potency it contains irradiated 
yeast 

THERE'S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


It's easy to figure individual rations 
with Arcady's Weight-Tape and 
Feed-Saver Kit. Send for your FREE 
Kit today. We will include a copy of 
Arcady's Five Point Dairy Program, 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIlinois 


*A Feed and Feeding Program for Every Farm Need.” 


=" LOW-COST EMERGENCY 
* Tilting” PROTECTION) | 
oF vouR witk quatiry | | ESECTRICKTY! 


NO MORE ey A 
AND SAVE MONEY AT EVERY MILKING... 








BLACKOUTS! 
WHEN POWER FAILS, 


just bel up your 
tractor to an Onon 
A.C. Generator for oft 
the electricity you need! 
Supplies regvier 110- 
vor current for lights, 
milker, epplionces, 
stoker, etc Completely 
¢d 


with 
Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED 


MILK FILTER DISCS 


Write for Free Semples 3000-5 000- 10.000 watts 


0, 
Priced trom $249.00 
Write for Folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
> oT i Mew Rhos) Se 
| 6406 yAve.. Minn. 


No lifting 
= cans 


Fills from top ¥YMeets all U.S. 


a “s ont Health Laws 
: instantly lasts years 


Easy to clean #Costs little 








SCHWARTZ MEG CO. two River 








top lef Meee 
ot VY MILK 


tia 
KG 


ANS) 


ry ZERO MFG. CO 
t 621% Duncer Avenue, Washington, Missouri 


OUT OF MILKING with i aiuescaelanaammamnanae 
T-33 MILK REFRIGERATOR: 


You just dide empty cons in the front of o 1-33... pour milk # 
n trom the top... remove full cons with no lifting. Woter os ; 
cold os water con get sprays sides of com starts cooling 8 
milk instontly os they fill. The 1-33 saves you work, keeps * 
milk higher yrade Q’ves you more cosh milk money . 
ots wery little, quickly pays for itself 


Pow Office __ 


+ VO? § ty Dairy Equipmew Oeoter 0 
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MILK RING TEST 
used in Ohio 


Negotive 


2 Plus 


THE ABR OR RING MILK TEST 


in area work, ony herd whose milk somple reacts 1, 2, 3, or 4 Plus is subjected to ao herd 
blood test to identify individual reacting animals. The milk test is a herd screen test only. 


by Floyd 


RUCELLOSIS (Bang’s disease) 
B is in retreat in Ohio since the 

adoption of the milk ring 
test. Frequent and rapid testing 
has helped Ohio dairymen keep the 
disease on the run 

The milk ring test is applied to 
the milk of the herd and, if nega- 
tive, makes unnecessary the blood 
testing of that herd 

As of this date, seven Ohio coun- 
ties have been declared modified ac- 
credited areas. One county is con- 
centrating on calfhood vaccination, 
10 others have had one or more 
complete blood tests, and nine addi- 
tional counties have been completely 
covered by the milk ring test. 

As this is written, six additional 
counties are circulating petitions 
asking for a complete ring test 
This brings to a total of 33 coun- 
ties, then, in which the Division of 
Anima! Industry of the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
U.S.D.A. are at work or where 
work is being arranged. Twenty 
other counties have made requests 
for the milk ring test 

According to the Ohio Department 
of Agriculture, petitions will not be 
circulated in any of these 20 coun- 
ties interested until a short time be- 
fore work can be started. From the 
very beginning of the Ohio area 
work, the Division of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department has made it 
clear that any individual herd own- 


S. Barlow 


ers in counties not under the area 
plan may have their herds blood 
tested and eventually certified. In 


fact, they have been urged to do so 


Veterinarians Give Support 


Last January the Ohio State Vet- 
erinary Medica! Association approved 
the employment of lay personnel to 
collect blood samples in areas 
adopting the program. It was speci- 
fied that the use of lay personnel 
should not be permitted except 
where there were insufficient vet- 
erinarians available to do the work 
To the best of the author's know!l- 
edge, this is the first veterinary as- 
sociation to take such action 

The Ohio Division of Anima! In- 
dustry now has four mobile labora- 
tories in use, two of which were re- 
cently purchased. Students from the 
Ohio State Veterihary College will 
form a large part of the testing 
crews working during the summer 
months. Crews move into counties 
where the milk samples have been 
collected and bleed all animals in 
herds found to be suspicious through 
the milk ring test 


Blood Testing Reduced 


A state or federal veterinarian is 
always in charge in the county un- 
der test. By use of the milk ring 
test the number of herds to be blood 
tested is greatly reduced, making it 
possible for local veterinarians to 


one of four operating in Obie from mobile leboratories. 
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POU GOES TO MARYLAND 


J. W. POU 


Dean G. M. Cairns, 
been appointed head 
of the University of Maryland Dairy 
Department A graduate of North 
Carolina State College in 1938, Mr. 
ived his M. S. degree from 
Wisconsin in 1947 
dairyman in 
Mar since that time. He com- 
pleted work for his Ph. D degree at 
Cornell University this summer 

rn and North Caro- 

la farm, he was an active 
1-H club member and was a member 
of the judging team while 
Following four years of 
wartime inf service, he returned 
to North Carolina where he served 
t extension dairyman until 
to Wisconsin for 
coming to 
Cairns was formerly 
ent. 


According to 
J. W. Pou has 


Pou rect 
the Ur 


and has bee 


rsity ol 
extension 
yland 


raised on a 


livestock 
in «c 


intry 


aS assistal 
1947 went 
graduate study 
Maryland Di 

head of the departn 


when fhe 


before 


PORTER HEADS DAIRY 
DEPARTMENT 


has been named pro- 
the Dairy Hus- 

at Iowa State 

>’ Y¥. Can- 


State Col’ege 
ved his M. S. de- 
Minne- 
extension 


rsity of 


ned the 


staff at Iowa State in 1935 after | 
spending four years as a farm man-| 
ager in Iowa. In 1947 he was trans- 
ferred to resident teaching and re- 
search work, the post he has held 
until his recent appointment as head 
of the department. 


VERMONT DAIRY CONFERENCE 


The thirtieth annual conference | 
for dairy plant operators and milk | 
distributors is scheduled for October | 
17 and 18 in the auditorium of the 
Fleming Museum, Burlington, Vt. | 

The Department of Animal and 
Dairy Husbandry of the University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural | 
College and the Vermont Dairy 
Plant Operators and Managers As- 
sociation are jointly sponsoring the 
conference, according to O. M. Cam- 
burn, director of short courses and| 
educational conferences | 

This year the program will stress | 
dairy equipment, supplies, and milk | 
quality | 


COUNTRY LIFE MEETING 


The rican Country Life 
ciation hold its national 
ing on the University of 
campus September 18-20 
tion theme is “Home 
munity in a World of Tension.” 

During the 3-day session, dele- 
gates will attempt to chart a course | 
that will strengthen rural communi- | 
ty institutions in the face of in- 
creasing world tension 


Asso- | 
meet- 
Illinois 
Conven- 

and Com-| 


Ame 
will 


NEW JERSEY DAIRY COURSE 


high quality milk 
as cheaply as possible will be} 
during this year’s short} 
course in dairy farming which opens | 
at the College of Agriculture, Rut-} 
gers University, New Jersey, Octo- | 
ber 15. The course will run for 10) 
weeks 


How to produce 


stressed 


NEW YORK JULY MILK 


Dr. C. J. Blanford 
ministrator of the New York metro- 
politan milk marketing area, an- 
nounced a uniform price of $4.23 
per hundredweight (46.5 quarts) for 
July deliveries to the 427 pool-ap- 
proved plants in the New York 
milkshed. The uniform, or blend, 
milk price in June $3.88 per 
hundredweight and in July, 1950, 
$3.57 per hundredweight. 


market ad- 


was 





etesting of infected 
students or lay 

in the retesting 

nterest in the milk ring 
ulated by reports from 
Dr Roepke ol 
ABR milk ring 
loard’s Dairyman 
The test was 
in September 


om 


the 
were 


months of use 
k samples 
cans at collec- 
This was 

Minne- 
~asons of 


ob- 

shippers 
1d processing plants 

dure followed in 

nmark. For re 

because of the 

herds 


advisable to 


small 
was 
milk 


basis. 


involved, it 


collect 


on i tarm-to-farm 


met with such ex- 


the 


procedure 


cellent results from standpoint 


ol applicatio 


herd history, it 


as well as statistical 


was adopted as 


standard and has been followed in 
all subsequent work in Ohio 

It must understood that 
ring test is used only as a 
screen test. When the milk 
the herd shows the slightest 
tion, the bleeding crew moves in to 
draw blood from all animals in the 
herd. The ring test brings about a 
very definite saving in money to all! 
concerned. It is estimated that 246 | 
counties can be tested under the 
present program at the same ex- 
penditure as for one county under} 
the original program that required | 
bleeding all animals in every county. | 

In light of past experience, cer- 
tain changes are being considered 
in Ohio. Instead of reading milk 
samples as negative, 1 plus, 2 ‘plus, 
3 plus, or 4 plus, the Ohio testing 
crews may, in time, read the tests 
only negative or positive. Consid- 
eration is being given to the use of 
the milk ring test in reaccreditation 
of counties. If so used, a great deal | 
of blood testing will be eliminated. 


the 
herd 
from 
reac- 


be 


Jjamesway 


REG.U S.PAT.OFF. 


cut the drudgery out of 
Bam Cleaning this winter 


-.- WOW, WITH MY 
JAMESWAY CLEANER, 
CLEANING THE BARN 

1S THE EASIEST 
CHORE | HAVE, 





THERE'S STILL 
TIME TO INSTALL 
A JAMESWAY CLEANER 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER _ 
. SETS IN 


The Jomeswey Barn Cleaner fits 
ony bern! its exclusive push- 
pull shuttle action eliminates 
bothersome gutter choins ond 
sprockets. Enclosed drive unit 
and elevator set outside to sove 
valuable stoll space + Gsure 
bette: sonitationt 


save up to 2 hours 


JAMESWAY AUTOMATIC BARN CLEANER 


Yes, just flip the switch! The Jamesway Automatic Barn Cleaner puts an end 


to that old scooping and scraping . . . saves you tons of heavy lifting, hours of 
punishing slavery. Its patented shuttle action with folding paddles whisks 
manure from gutter to spreader quickly, automatically ... while you go about 
your other chores! 

There's still time for you to install a Jamesway automatic cleaner and 
eliminate the disagreeable drudgery of barn cleaning this winter. Talk to your 
Jamesway dealer. He'll show you how Jamesway time-saving equipment for 
cows, hens and hogs cuts chore time . . . boosts profits. Send coupon for valu- 
able free folders by mail. And remember, your Jamesway dealer is the man 


<< me JjJameswaysn 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Mount Jey, Po. Los Angeles 63, Col. 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD951, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Please send me more details on the Jomesway Auto- 
matic Born Cleaner and your new book ‘Better Borns 
at Less Cost.’ | would also like free folders on the 
equipment checked below 


DON'T BUILD 

OR REMODEL 
UNTIL YOU SEE 
THIS NEW BARN 
PLANNING BOOK! 
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INCOME TAX CHANGES AGAIN 


HERE was much rejoicing in dairyland last 
spring as dairy farmers throughout the coun- 
try learned that the commissioner of internal 
revenue had declared dairy cattle as capital as- 
April, the commissioner announced that 
animals used for draft or dairy purposes would 
be entitled to the benefits of Section 117(j) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. He did make a dis- 
tinction in the case of, breeding animals, how- 
ever, when he required that such animals be held 
for substantially their full period of usefulness in 
order to be entitled to the tax benefit 
If a farmer's dairy cattle are considered capital 
assets and he sells some of those animals in the 
normal course of his business and realizes a gain 
from that sale, he is taxed on only 50 per cent 
of the gain rather than on 100 per cent as has 
been the case in the past under the commission- 
ers interpretations 


sets. In 


Under the announced position of the commis- 
sioner in April, dairy farmers did not have to 
reduce or liquidate their herds to come under the 
benefits of Section 117(j). All that was necessary 
was for the taxpayer to show that the animals 
were used for dairy purposes and held for more 
than six months 

As we reported in our May 25 issue, the April 
decision of the commissioner came after years of 
struggle, not only between dairy farmers and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue but in the Halls of 
Congress and in the courts of the land. Up until 
April the commissioner had persisted in defying 
the decisions of the courts and the declared in- 
Congress. With the announcement last 
farmers had a right to believe the 
commiussione was sincere in carrying out con- 
nt and court decisions on this sub- 
sppears that this was a false hope. 


tent of 
spring, dairy 
gressional 
ject It now 
On June 27, 1951, a new ruling was issued. No 
distinction is now made between animals used for 
iraft or dairy purposes and breeding purposes. 
In the future, the sale of draft, dairy, or breeding 


animals will be recognized as entitled to the 
benefits of Section 117(j) only if the farmer es- 
tablishes that the particular animals were actu- 
ally used for dairy, draft, or breeding purposes 
for substantially their full period of usefulness 

If animals are sold prior to their “full period” 
of usefulness, the taxpayer must show that they 
were added to the herd for substantial use in such 
herd and not temporarily, with the object in view 
of an early sale. Gains derived from a sale of 
breeding animals which were used for the pro- 
duction of only one offspring or litter of offspring 
vill not be subject to the capital gains treatment 
prescribed in Section 117(j) 

According to H. Willis Tobler of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, and author of our 
May 25 article, the shifting tactics of the com- 
missioner make it mandatory that we secure ap- 
propriate legislation in Congress. In order to pin 
down the commissioner and force him to carry 
out the intent of Congress and court decisions, 
legislation has been proposed. The term capital 
assets shall include animals used for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes, regardless of age, if held 
by the taxpayer for 12 months or more from the 
date of acquisition 

Efforts are being made to secure the adoption 
of this legislation during the present considera- 
tion of the tax revision bill now in the Senate 
Committee on Finance 

We do not enjoy asking our readers to write 
to their congressmen and U. S. senators. We do 
believe, however, that it is vitally important that 
such letters be written now. This issue must be 
settled. One man, the commissioner of internal 
revenue, has kept this tax issue hopelessly fouled 
for years. He has refused to obey the decisions 
of the court and the clear intent of Congress. It 
is obvious that no room must be left for his in- 
terpretations. Congress must spell out the provi- 
sions of Section 117(j) so clearly and emphati- 
cally that there is no possible opportunity for ar- 
bitrary interpretations 





TAKE ADA TO THE LOCAL LEVEL 


EF EW movements in the dairy industry have re- 
ceived s 


ich widest ad support and coopera- 
accrued to the American Dairy As- 
ceptance of the ADA idea re- 


ner’s recos n of a defi- 


tion as has 
sociation rhe a 
the airy fart 
! need. So principle, the 
Americar r Association in 1 years has 
grown t v annual set-aside 
pro mn 358 ) t year 
The ontr } Ti u r il wuld ex 
eed ti 
We ha Dairy 
Associatior of dairy 
farmers } ll ur the 1 or As in all 
re met mprove 
nent. We ve r rticularly concerned witt 


room for 
th ck O niforn cal representation ir 
American Dairy 

rested parties gather 


init of Association 


fiter i 


‘ ti polcies ipprove 


es ind ¢ end 


Frequently there are more hired men at these 


innual meetings than there are 


lairy farmers. By 
hired mer we re t county vents 


exten 
sion dairyr ation employees 
and dairy This is not 
as it shoul 


columns, we have irged 


Associat to develop its 


Previous these 
the Ameri Dairy 
organizationa and 

the ground up rather 


sounder 


membership f 
than ti top down 
procedure in the 


dairymen, am 


approach 


believe it i : 


interest more 


haul, it will 


establish the American Dairy Association on a 
firmer foundation 

Within the past two years the American Dairy 
Wisconsin has initiated such an 
Last year there were 18 counties in 
that had county ADA committees 
year there will ba 30 such counties. At 
annual meeting time, there will be delegates 
present from each of these 30 counties, bring- 
ing opinions of local dairymen to the state asso- 
ciation, and helping to formulate state and na- 

mal policies for the ensuing year. 

These local ADA committees not only work 
on membership relations but also channel adver- 
promotional material to local stores 
und newspapers. In other words, they work in 
1 dual capacity, not only to build a stronger, 
sounder American Dairy Association through 
greater membership interest and participation, 
but through promoting the greater consumption 
of dairy foods on a local level 

It is to be expected that not all county ADA 
committees will be working to perfection. There 
will be some that are outstanding, some medio- 
cre, and some poor. Over a period of time, how- 
ever, the quality of work will improve because 
the ADA idea is sound 

We have no way of knowing how many dairy 
farmers are participating through the annual 
checkoff and thereby contributing to the state 
und national ADA fund. In a recent article in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, ADA treasurer, Wilbur J. 
Swayer, assumed an annual average contribution 
of $5.00 per member. On this basis, the budget 
for last year would indicate 270,000 dairy farm- 
ers if all funds were channeled directly to the 
Such was not the case, so there 


Association of 
approach 
that 
Next 
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were perhaps 300,000 dairymen who did con- 
tribute. On the other hand, Owen Richards, 
general manager of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, keeps referring to five million dairy farmers. 

We believe this to be a misleading and ridicu- 
lous figure. True, there are about 44% million 
farms on which milk is produced. However, two 
million of these sell no milk, cream, or butter 
whatsoever and there are only about 550,000 
farms where the farmer gets more than half 
of his income from milk, cream, or butter. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. 0. A., farms with more than two milk cows 
represented 48 per cent of the total farms and 
produced 90 per cent of the total milk 

Although we may debate who is, or who is 
not, a dairy farmer, it is obvious that there are 
many more dairymen who should be contributing 
to the American Dairy Association every year. 
The ADA program should have universal support 
from dairy farmers producing dairy products 
for sale. We believe that the move toward local 
ADA organizations could help increase measur- 
ably the fund available for selling more dairy 
products and thereby improve our lot on the 
farm. 


In 1903, W. D. Hoard wrote: 
LET NO MAN LAMENT 


HE other day we heard a farmer’s son bemoan- 

ing the fact that he had been given nothing 
better than a good high school education. We 
did not exactly like the spirit in which he spoke. 
There was more of the ring of discontent than of 
manly pluck in his voice 

Then we thought of the hundreds of good farm- 
ers we know, who were given nothing better than 
a country district school in their boyhood days 
and along with it the solid, hard work training 
of the farm. Plenty of men among this number 
have amassed a good fortune, have fine homes 
and every comfort about them, with a _ well 
stocked library supplied with the best books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers of the day 

They have educated themselves every day in 
the year since they went to school They are 
well educated men, too. A college cannot give a 
man an education and a farm cannot prevent one 
either. It all depends on the boy and man, 
wherever he is. 

Here is what Elbert 
right to the point 

“Education is a matter of desire — no man was 
ever better educated than he wished to be. If you 
desire education you will find opportunity for im- 
provement on every hand 

“Providence is on your side, and time and 
chance will join hands to assist you — not always 
to give you the exact education you had in mind, 
but you will get something just as good. That is 
Nature’s way — you choose one thing and you 
are given another; but if you never desire any- 
thing then you get nothing. Nature helps every 
man to become what he wants to become 

“The energy you put forth in securing a college 
degree, will secure a prize of relative value some- 
where else. The man who is diligent at college 
will be diligent in business, serving the Lord; he is 
by nature and will be diligent anywhere. The 
boy who is a loafer at home will be a loafer at 
college.” 

So, let no man lament his hindrances, for if he 
is the right kind of a man, hindrances will help. 


Hubbard says, and it is 





No soctety can possibly be built on a denial of 
individual freedom. It is contrary to the very na- 
ture of man, and just as a man will not grow 
horns or a tail so he will not exist as man if he 
nas no mind of his own. In reality, even those 
who do not believe in the liberty of the individu- 
al believe in their own. —MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Questions From Our Readers 





Use for Extra Colostrum 


One of our best cows has just had 
a calf and she gives a lot of milk 
++. much more colostrum than her 
calf can possibly drink. Can this 
extra colostrum be fed to other 
calves that have been away from 
their mothers for a few weeks? 

Michigan Ww. K. 


As you undoubtedly have read, co- 
lostrum contains special protein sub- 
stances that help calves build resis- 
tance to infectious diseases. 
rich in vitamins essential for growth. 
Therefore, it is important that none 
of the colostrum be wasted. What is 
left over from the baby calf should 
be given to other calves less than 
eight weeks old. Research has shown 
that it can be started or stopped at 
any time with no harmful effects. 

If there are not enough calves in 
the herd to utilize the colostrum pro- 
duced by this or other fresh cows, it 
may be frozen and stored in your 
deep freeze unit, if you have one. 
Later when you need it for calves, 
merely warm it to the temperature 
of fresh milk and feed it as needed. 


Is Moldy Hay Dangerous? 


Due to some rainy weather dur- 
ing the time we put up our hay, 
some of it has become quite moldy 
and dusty. We are wondering if 
there is any harm in feeding this 
to our dairy cattle. In addition to 
the moldy hay, we have a lot of 
good quality hay, but would like to 
utilize all of it if it won't be harm- 
ful to our milking herd. 


Iowa 


Moldy 
various 


Ww. M. 


or dusty hay can cause 
kinds of poisoning such as 
lumpjaw, wooden” tongue, skin 
troubles, and breeding disorders. 
While most of the common molds are 
not at all poisonous, some of this 
hay may be entirely harmless. Since 
you have a good supply of hay that 
is not moldy, we would suggest that 
you not feed the moldy hay to your 
dairy herd. For optimum milk pro- 
duction your cows should consume 
large quantities of roughage, and we 
are sure they will eat more of the 
good quality hay than that that has 
moldy or dusty Probably 
place for moldy hay is in 
or as manure. 


become 
the best 
ditches 


How Much Grass Silage? 


This is the first year we have put 
up grass silage and since we have a 
good supply, are wondering how 
much should be fed to our dairy 
cattle. Have been feeding it for a 
few days but they don’t seem to 
like it very well. 

Minnesota E. M. 


It is not unusual for cows to be a 
little slow in getting accustomed to 
grass silage. Unless your silage has 
a strong, pungent odor, we feel quite 
certain they will begin eating it bet- 
ter in a few days. Grass silage that 
is of good quality, with a good odor, 
is usually relished by dairy cows. 

As to the amount to feed, some 
cows will eat more than 100 pounds 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE .. 
all dairymen, Brown Swiss 
breeders in particular, will be 
interested in the history of 
what took place when the 
Brown Swiss breed put special 
emphasis on milk production, 
and the progress the breed has 
made since that time. 
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of grass silage per day, but the nor- 
mal amount recommended is 3 pounds 
for every 100 pounds live weight. In 
other words, a 1300-pound cow will 
utilize about 40 pounds of legume 
or grass silage along with hay and 
grain. 

Until more feeding trials have been 
conducted, it is being recommended 
that some hay or other dry roughage 
be fed along with grass silage. 


How Much Fat Needed in 
Ration 


I have noticed quite a difference 
in the amount of fat contained in 
various feeds as listed on the feed 
tag. How important is fat in the 
ration and how much should the 
grain mixture contain? 

Wisconsin E. Z. 

As a result of long-time feeding 
trials at Cornell University, it has 
been found that more 4 per cent fat- 
corrected milk is produced on a high- 
fat concentrate than on a low-fat 
mixture. Even though good milk 
yields can be obtained on concentrate 
mixtures containing only 2.5 per cent 
fat, it is generally recommended that 
4 per cent of fat is a good level at 
which dairymen and feed manufac- 
turers should aim. 

The more fat a concentrate mix- 
ture contains, the more total digesti- 
ble nutrients for each pound of feed 
it contains. 


When to Cut Soybeans 


Have been a Hoard’s Dairyman 
reader for the last number of years, 
We like the magazine for all the 
ideas presented in it. 

Since we will have to cut soy- 
beans for hay this fall, we are won- 
dering if you could give us ad- 
vice as to what stage they ould 
be cut. We have had several dif- 
ferent opinions expressed, but would 
like something definite to go by. 

Illinois D. Ht. 

The best time to cut soybeans for 
hay is when the pods are about half 
to about three-fourths full and be- 
fore the lower leaves begin to yel- 
low and drop 

When cut earlier (at full bloom) 
the protein content is about one- 
third higher than alfalfa, but the 
tonnage per acre is relatively low. 
To obtain the largest yields of both 
hay and protein, it is best to cut the 
beans from the time the pods are 
half-filled until they are well filled. 


Bread for Poultry 


Could you tell me if bread is a 
good feed for poultry? I am able 
to buy returned bread from a bak- 
ery. We have been feeding some to 
a flock of roosters and they seem 
to prefer it to their mash, and I 
was wondering if it is good for them. 

Michigan M.A. 


Stale bread is frequently used as a 
poultry feed but it is not a particu- 
larly good one 

If it can be had for little or noth- 
ing, then you could use limited quan- 
tities in the form of a moist mash 
fed in amounts not to, in any way, 
decrease the birds’ appetite for the 
regular mash. 

The fact that it does not carry the 
protein, mineral, and vitamin content 
of regular poultry mashes rules out 
the possibility that it can be used as 
a substitute for them. 


A face without a smile is like a 
lantern without a light. 


 DeKalb’s 
‘County Research Plots 
PROVE the RIGHT Corn 

for YOUR FARM 


Visit this “corn showcase” in your 


community. See the DeKalb varieties i 


that are made for your farm-see 
what's new in corn... new DeKalb 
numbers bred and tested for your lo- 
cality. Yes-see before you buy. See 


} 





for yourself why More Farmers Plant 
oRRR EEN DeKalb than any other brand. See 
$F REEEA OO why DeKalb is known as the corn that 
“gets ripe”-big, deep kernels on 
small cobs-quality corn bred to make 
you more money from consistently 
high yields. DeKalb Agricultural 
Assoc., Inc., DeKalb, Illinois, Commercial 
Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed 
Corn and DeKalb Chix. 
SS 


1 A. why more farmers plant 


DEKALB 


Have you seen the new DeKalb 
Chix? Bred like DeKalb Seed Corn 
—to increase your profits. Six dil- 
ferent crosses — for eggs — meat or 
both. Ask your DeKalb dealer about 
these revolutionary new Chix. 
You've got a real surprise coming. 


8 


| 


| 











GIVES YOU MORE VALUE... 
MORE ADVANTAGES 
Sent eoened alvantngess special forged srl 
link chain (flexible — never freezes or binds 

) A - — ing —— 4 
mechanism, patented cover guards, 
; — do barn 
instead of hours. 

— = describing Kagie 
Ti. - proved 
414 E. Winnebago Se ES. 
Farm onto 





LONG-LASTING MACK RELIABILITY combined with thorough- 


going Mack service means that with Mack trucks livestock 


producers and haulers can face the uncertainties of the future 


with assurance...confident that even if trucks should become 
hard to replace, their Macks will see them through...delivering 
dependable performance year after year. 

Mack trucks are built to need a minimum of service. When 
Service is necessary, Mack direct factory branches and dis- 


tributors are always within easy reach...strategically located 
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in farm and market areas for prompt, dependable service. 
Manned by seasoned truck specialists. Equipped with time-sav- 
ing tools to keep Mack trucks operating at peak efficiency, 
and with lowest maintenance costs. 

Listed on the opposite page are the locations of Mack 
branches and distributors throughout the United States and 
Canada. It will pay you to check with the one nearest you... 
for experienced advice on the Mack truck best suited for your 


particular requirements. 


Particularly suited for farm and livestock hauling, Mack 
A-40 Series is available as truck or tractor, with four or six 
wheels. Write for your free copy of catalog describing these 
economical and dependable Macks in the 
24,000 Ib. g.v.w. to 53,000 Ib. g.c.w. range. 
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Nationwide Sales and Service Facilities 
Cover All Farm and Market Areas... 





ALABAMA — Birmingham, Decatur, Dothan, 
Godsden, Huntsville, Jasper, Mobile, Opelika, 
Scottsboro, Thomasville. 


ARIZONA — Phoenix, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS — Blytheville, Gurdon, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA —Los Angeles, San Francisco, Ar- 
cata, Colma, Ei Centro, Fresno, Modesto, Napa, 
Oakland, Oroville, Paim Springs, Redding, Soc 
ramento, Salinas, San Bernardino, San Luis Ob- 
ispo, Santa Ana, Stockton, Sunnyvale, Taft 


COLORADO—Denver, Durango, Grand Junction, 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT— Bridgeport, New Haven, Canc- 
on, Hartford, Waterbury. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Washington. 


FLORIDA — Jacksonville, Tompa, Chipley, Ft. 
Pierce, loke City, Lakeland, Miomi, Ocala, 
Orlando, Pensacola, Plant City, Sanford 


GEORGIA— Atlanta, Albany, Athens, Augusta, 
Cartersville, Columbus, Dowson, Eatonton, 
Elberton, Gainesville, Macon, Moultrie, Rome, 
Sevannah, Thomasville, Thomson, Valdosta, 
Waycross 


IDAHO — Boise, Burley, Cotaldo, Idaho Falls, 
Pocatello, Twin Falls 


MLINOIS—Chicage, Cairo, Carbondale, Chom- 
poign, Effingham, Galesboro, Joliet, Kankakee, 
Lincoin, Ottewa, Peoria, Pinckneyville, Pontiac, 
Rockford, Salem, Springfield, Sycamore, Wavke- 
gon, Wilmette 


INDIANA — Indianapolis, Aurora, Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, Gory, Kendallville, Madison, Ma- 
rion, Muncie, Terre Hovte, Vincennes 


1OWA — Des Moines, Bettendorf, Cedor Falls, 
Cedar Rapids, lowe City, Marshalltown, Mason 
City, Ottumwa, Sioux City, Spencer 


KANSAS — Junction City, Oakley, Russell, To- 
peka, Wichita. 


KENTUCKY — Lovisville, Harrodsburg, Hozard, 
Lexington, Madisonville, Olive Hill, Paducah, 
Harlon 


LOUISIANA — New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Eu- 
nice, Loke Arthur, Morgan City, Opelousas, 
Rayne. 


MAINE — Portland, Bangor, Calais, Houlton, 
Oakland, Presque isle, Union, Van Buren. 


MARYLAND — Baltimore, Bel-Air, Cambridge, 
Cumberland, Hagerstown, Oakland 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston (Allston), Chelsea, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lynn, New Bedford, North 
Adams, Norwood, Pittsfield, Watertown, West 
Springfield, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN — Detroit, Alpena, Coloma, Grand 
Rapids, Hancock, tron Mountain, Kalamazoo, 
Lupton, Menominee, Mt. Clemens, Muskegon, 
Niles, Saginaw, West Branch, Wyandotte. 





MINNESOTA-S?. Poul, Albert Lea, Alexandria, 
Duluth, Effie, Mankato, Montevideo, Moorhead, 
Pine City, Windom. 


MISSISSIPPI—Clorksdale, Columbia, Columbus, 
Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meridian, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg. 


MISSOURI — Kansas City, $?. Lewis, Bethany, 
Columbia, Excelsior Springs, Jefferson City, 
Joplin, Mexico, Rolla, St. Joseph, Sedalia, 
Springfield. 


MONTANA — Billings, Butte, Greot Falls, Kalis- 
pell, Missoula 


NEBRASKA — Allionce, Grand Island, Hastings, 
Lincoln, McCook, Neligh, Omaha. 


NEVADA—Ely, Las Vegas, Reno, Winnemucca. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Manchester, Berlin, Homp- 
ton, Lancaster, Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY — Jersey City, Newark, Camden, 
Mountainside, New Brunswick, Poterson, 


Trenton 
NEW MEXICO — Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK — Albany, Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffele, 
Long Island City, Newburgh, New York, Syra- 
euse, Allegany, Angola, Binghamton, Canas- 
tota, Cortland, Falconer, Franklinville, Fulton, 
Glens Falls, Ithece, Maplecrest, Middletown, 
Mineola, New York, Plattsburg, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Troy (Town of Brunswick), Tupper 
Lake, Utica, Wotertown, Wellsville, West 
Elmira, White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte, Albemarle, Ashe- 
ville, Bridgeton, Burlington, Fayetteville, Golds- 
boro, Lenoir, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Sanford, 
Wilmington, Winston-Sclem. 


NORTH DAKOTA — Bismarck, Dickinson, Het- 


tinger, Jamestown, Minot 


OH!0—Akron, Cincinnati, Clevelond, Ashtabula, 
Bellefontaine, Cambridge, Canton, Columbus, 
Coshocton, Dover, Galion, Hamilton, tronton, 
logan, Mansfield, Monroeville, Piqua, Ripley, 
Thompson, Toledo, Urbana, Versailles, Warren, 
Wellston, Wilmington, Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA — Oklchome City, Ada, Ardmore, 
Ponce City, Tulsa 


OREGON — Portland, Eugene, Klamath Falls, 
Medford, The Dalles 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Herrisburg, Phil- 
edelphic, Pittsburgh, Al,ocona, Bradford, Bristol, 
Canonsburg, Carbondale (Simpson), Chambers- 
burg, Charleroi, Chester, Clearfield, Coraopolis, 
Derry, Dublin (Bucks Co.), DuBois, Easton, E. 
Stroudsburg, Eou Claire, Erie, Everett, Fryburg, 
Greensburg, Greenville, Hazleton, Indian, 
Johnstown, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lewistown, 
Linesville, Lock Haven, Meadville, Mifflintown, 
Milton, New Alexandria, New Castle, Newtown 
Bucks Co.), Norristown, Oil City, Osceola Mills, 
Philadelphia, Punxsutewney, Reading, St 
Marys, Schuylkill Hoeven, Shamokin, Shoron, 
Uniontown, Warren, Wilkes-Barre, Williomsport, 
York 





RHODE ISLAND — Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Charleston, Columbia, 
Florence, Greenville, Greenwood, Summerton, 
Walterboro. 

SOUTH DAKOTA — Rapid City, Watertown. 
TENNESSEE —Chattanooge, Harriman, Jockson, 
Jellico, Knoxville, Loudon, McMinnville, Mary- 
ville, Memphis, Nashville 

TEXAS—Dalles, Houston, Alice, Amarillo, Beav- 
mont, Borger, Bryan, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, 
Del Rio, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, Harl- 
ingen, Jocksonville, Katy, Lubbock, Lufkin, Mt. 
Pleasant, Odessa, Plainview, San Angelo, San 
Antonio, Sweeny, Texarkana, Tyler, Waco, 
Wichita Falls. 

UTAH — Salt Lake City, Brighom City, Cedar 
City, Delta, Logan, Moab, Ogden, Price, Provo, 
Tooele. 

VERMONT-— Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Burling- 
ton, Montpelier, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury, W. 
Rutland. 

VIRGINIA — Richmond, Bristol, Charlottesville, 
Denville, Hampton, Harrisonburg, Martinsville, 
Middleburg, Norfolk, Roanoke, Stounton. 
WASHINGTON-Seattle Aberdeen, Bellingham, 
Chehalis, Ellensburg, Everson, Kennewick, Spo- 
kane, Tocoma, Wallc Walla, Wenatchee, Wood- 
land, Yokime. 

WEST VIRGINIA — Bivefield, Charleston, 
Clarksburg, Huntington, Parkersburg, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN — Appleton, Fond du Lac, Green 
Bay, Janesville, LoCrosse, Medison, Marinette, 
Mauston, Menominee, Milwavkee, Oshkosh, 
Portage, Racine, Richland Center, Sheboygan, 
Sturgeon Boy, Wovsav. 

WYOMING —Casper, Cheyenne. 
CANADA—Montreal, Teronte, Ont., Chathom, 
Ont., Fredericton, N. B., Hamilton, Ont., Von- 
covver, 8. C 

Bold face listings denote Mack direct fac- 
tory branches. 


Consult your classified telephone directory 
for the name of your distributor. 


«++ outlast them all 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N.Y. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
Long Island City, N.Y. Factory branches and 
distributors in all principal cities for service and 
parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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8 Out of 10 Times 
IN 5,581 YIELD CHECKS 


Right? in formers’ fields, plented side by side with com 
petitive hybrids, Geavine Pfister Hybrids have won 8 
out of 10 times in 5,581 actual yield checks mode dure 
ing the past eight years. They won 62.3% of the time 

by on average of 9.9 bushels per acre on No. 2 shelled 
corn besis. The extra yield you get from Genuine © 
Piister Hybrids will prove te you — os it has to thoe- ¢ 
sands of fermers ecress the corn belt — that you moke 
more money when you plant Genuine Pfister Hybrids. 


ASK THE MAN WHO GROWS GENUINE PFISTER HYBRIDS of 


“I the Genuine Pfister Hybrids for silage because | 
have filled two large silos with it for several years 
| and find it has great tote! yleid and as well makes 
} exceptionally fine feed with ripe ears on fine green 
leaves and green stalks. Our pure-bred Holstein 
cows really milk and grow on this ration.” 
Fred B. Look — Shulisburg, Wis 
(Owner of Palomino Show Horses! 
eeeeeeees 
: 





fee eeeeeeeeeees 
ASK THE MAN WHO SELLS GENUINE PFISTER HYBRIDS 7 
We're mighty proud of our dealer organization. 
Each dealer hes been selected because of his 
Prectical experience and knowledge of farming 
Business in bis respective territory. His chief aim 
4 to help you produce more corn on your farm. 


. 
TEP 





PFISTER 
ASSOCIATED 
GROWERS, INC. 
AURORA ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFPFICES 





Tough, Tempered Rubber 
Only in “U.S."! 


This tough pigskin surface identifies Tempered 
Rubber which resists barnyard acids; is tougher 
for anti-snag long wear. Shingled construction 
foils cracking. And for slipper comfort—note 
that scientifically pitched “Rocker Last” 





ROYAL 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 








© UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman Ask Him Why ! 
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Raymond Cook stacks chopped hay and some corn for his surface silo. Lost year 29 
ecres of alfalfa-brome and clover-timethy, and 17 acres of light corn were put up. 


GOOD RESULTS WITH 
A SURFACE SILO 


by Harry L. Spooner 


(and some corn cut after a frost, 

making it too dry), and there be- 
ing considerable spoilage of hay, Ray- 
mond Cook still figures that he got 
twice the amount of feed from the 
hay by placing it in a surface silo 
as he would have had he baled it 

Mr. Cook's farm of 400 acres, on 
which he has 80 head of dairy and 
stock cows and feeders, is located 
in Henderson county, Illinois 

To carry the stock through the 
winter, he put up 500 tons of silage 
Part of this was 20 acres of alfalfa- 
brome and clover-timothy, which 
was put up about July 1, and part 
was 17 acres of light corn put up 
in October. A slight leveling of a 
strip of soil, 16 feet wide and 90 
feet long, near the barn was made 
and the site was ready for the si- 
lage materials. Hay was put at one 
end and corn at the other. 

Both the hay and corn were cut 
with a hay and ensilage chopper and 
hauled to the site, the hay with a 
truck and the corn with a wagon 
As each load was placed in the pile 
the whole pile was run over with 
the tractor and truck or wagon to 
pack it down. No dirt or other cov- 
ering was put on the silage No 
preservative was used 

Concerning his experience with 
the silo and the condition of the si- 


I’ SPITE of using overripe hay 


lage, Mr. Cook says: “The 
six feet dee Pp 
would have been 
hauled the corn 

the silo containing 

had to do this eep the 
pile on the hill for slop I don't 
think I wuld have | more than 
five or ! spoilage all 
over if I hadn't di r ver it. The 
spoilage 


and kep 
t 


hette! 


corn seemed t \ more 
than the hay 

Our hay ‘ c ripe because 
we didn't find to build the 
silo until possibly weeks too 
late. We hadn't heard of this meth- 
od of making |} until sev- 
eral implemen ilers arm advis- 
ers, and farmers wer » Iowa to a 
demonstration. They me back with 
the idea and thought it would work 
in Illinois, so ! If I use 
this method I watch 
how ripe the 

Even und condi- 
tions, and ripe tat f the 
hay, I figure got twice feed 
as I would ha hae e hay 
baled 

The spoilag n ou riace silo 

t in a pit 

muddy 


runs somewh 
silo, but we 
or frozen dirt ) ke off the 
and sides 

tirely lost 

manure 





BOOK REVIEW 


“Milk and Milk Products”— 
Eckles, Combs, Macy—454 pages 
—McGraw-Hill—$5.00 


Many new developments have 
made their appearance in the dairy 
industry since the end of World War 
II. The developments are important 
enough to justify the revision of this 
standard text 

The authors have extensively re- 
vised some chapters and completely 
rewritten others All the latest 
available material has been included 
in order to present to the student, 
as well as those commercially en- 
gaged in the manufacture of milk 
and milk products, completely up-to- 
date statistical material, illustra- 
tions, and subject matter. 

This book gives a thorough presen- 
tation of the latest information on 
the chemistry and bacteriology of 
milk, common dairying processes, the 
manufacture of dairy products, dairy 
testing, and dairy calculations 

A discussion on the microbiology 


of milk is included | iu of the 
important rel I microor- 
ganisms to ch 
tion and properties of milk and its 
products 

With these 
possible to poi! 
which they have 
milk products and t rocesses in- 
volved in their ture 

This book is available through the 
McGraw-Hill Book mpany or the 
Hoard’s Da Department. 
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bearing 
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Chlordane Gets Ants 


An easy way and one of the best 
ants in your 
house is by 


their 


methods to 
lawn or arour 
sprinkling chlordane dust on 
mounds 
Colorado 
suggest . 2 
dust libera 


entomologists 
chlordane 
and around 
the ant hi robe and put 
some directly in the ant hole. Chlor- 
dane, like all poisons, should be kept 
out of reach of children. 
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Wanted! Inflation Controls 


(Continved from page 675) 


economists, and farmers are opposed 
to this method. In spite of this, di- 
rect controls gain strong political 
support for two reasons: 

1. They are fairly easy to under- 
Stand without much thinking. Prices 
have been rising so they are “froz- 
en” at a certain date to stop the 
rise. It is illegal to raise them 
above the ceiling unless permission 
is granted by the appropriate gov- 
ernment agency 

2. Consumers can see _ tangible 
evidence of “something being done.” 
Retail ceiling prices must be posted 
where everyone can see them 

The effects of the current price 
control programs on farm prices 
are just beginning to be felt. The 
law provides that ceilings cannot 
be imposed on farm products below 
parity or the highest price in June, 
1950, whichever is higher. Prices 
of beef, veal, lamb, wool, cotton, 
tobacco, and soybeans are frozen 
at the wholesale and retail levels 
This largely determines what you 
as a farmer receive. Price controls 
also have a more favorable aspect 
for you. Ceiling prices on the things 
you buy help to hold down farm 
costs 

Price and wage ccntrols and ra- 
tioning are needed in the event of 
all-out war when half or more of 
our national output would go for 
military purposes. Such an emer- 
gency would justify drastic controls 
to prevent price gouging and to aid 
in the fair distribution of items 
necessary for life and essential pro- 
duction 

But their use under present con- 
ditions is questionable. International 
tension may last 10 or 20 years. There 
are several important reasons why 
wage and price controls are likely 
to be ineffective over a long period 
of time 


The Weak Points of Controls... 


In the first place, “direct” con- 
trols are not direct at all. They 
treat the symptoms of inflation 
rather than the basic cause: the 
expansion in money and credit in 
relation to the supply of goods 
Their use against inflation is like 
giving aspirin for a headache caused 
by a skull fracture 
the present program does 
price and wage increases 
but only slows them down. Our 
economy is so big and so complex 
that complete harmony between all 
phases is next to impossible. So 
adjustments are granted, ceilings 
are pierced, and the inflationary 
spiral proceeds on upward Of 
course, wages and prices could be 
effectively controlled if penalties are 
severe enough and the enforcement 
staff large enough. (Russia does it 
by deportation to Siberia or by the 
firing 

A third weakness of direct con- 
trols is that an army of govern- 
ment employees and large expendi- 
tures of public funds are needed for 
administering and policing such a 
program. 

The expenditure of money for this 
purpose is, of course, inflationary 

Fourth, rationing is_ inevitable 
under price control. An example 
will help explain why this is so. 
Suppose that before the start of the 
defense program, farmers were buy- 
ing all the farm tractors being pro- 
duced which was close to reality 
before June, 1950. In other words, 
all farmers who wanted tractors at 
the prevailing prices could buy 
them. A defense program is started. 
Tractor production is cut 15 per 
cent to make more tanks. The gov- 


Second, 
not stop 


squad.) 


ernment puts ceiling prices on trac- 
tors 

Farmers have more money be- 
cause city workers have higher in- 
comes and the government buys 
more farm products to feed and 
clothe the armed forces. Let's say 
that five per cent more farmers 
want to buy tractors at the ceiling 
price than bought tractors “last” 
year. But tractor output has been 
cut 15 per cent! Twenty out of 
every 100 farmers who want trac 
tors at the ceiling price won't be 
able to get them 

Who gets the available supply of 
tractors? If there were no ceiling 
prices, the farmers who are willing 
to pay the most would get them 
With ceiling prices but no govern- 
ment rationing, dealers perform the 
rationing function by means of 
waiting lists on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Dissatisfaction with private ra- 
tioning leads to demands for ration- 
ing by the government. If price 
control is at all effective, rationing 
is thus inevitable. The same thing 
is going on for many other items 
besides tractors. The ultimate re- 
sult is a completely controlled econ- 
omy unless purchasing power is re- 


duced. 


The Most Important Weakness . . . 


This leads us to 
most important weakness of direct 
controls—the inefficiencies in  pro- 
duction and _ distribution § arising 
from the substitution of bureaucrat- 
ic decrees for free prices in deter- 
mining what should be produced 
and who gets the products. Such a 
substitution has almost tniversally 
resulted in less production, not 
more. 

The most efficient production and 
distribution is achieved when mil- 
lions of individuals decide these 
questions by casting dollar votes 
for what they want. A large part 
of our development and progress 
has been possible by virtue of a 
free price system. Our political and 
economic system has been such that 
individuaJs have been free to decide 
for themselves what is best rather 
than having the decisions made by 
government officials. Under direct 
controls production is disrupted and 
such devices as subsidies must be 
used to obtain production of essen- 
tial items. Those who can exert 
pressure on price-fixing agencies 
gain advantages over those who 
cannot do so. Rationing is substi- 
tuted for free choice in distributing 
the available products 


our fifth and 


Inflation Controls That Work... 

The disruptive effects of inflation 
can be prevented. An attack on 
the basic cause of inflation is need- 
ed. The cold, hard truth is that 
the purchasing power in the hands 
of the people must be reduced 

The steps which must be taken 
are economically sound but political- 
ly unpopular. Also, some are more 
difficult to understand than “direct’ 
controls. Some require considerable 
intestinal fortitude on the part of 
every individual. Others call for 
more political maturity and good 
economic sense on the part of gov- 
ernment officials and legislators 
than has been apparent so far 

Individuals, farmers, and all oth- 
ers can make important contribu- 
tions through the conduct of their 
personal and business affairs. Other 
measures can only be put into prac- 
tice by government. We refer you 
back to page 675 for these sug- 
gested contributions. 





WHAT DELBERT HOEKSTRA 
SAYS ABOUT MILKING COWS 


This is an unsolicited letter one of the 


hundreds in our files 





“We milk 30 registered cows on our 
farm near Forest Lake, Minn. Before 
getting the Marlow, we used several 
other makes, and here's what the Mar- 
low has done for us . . . Its vigorous, 
gentle massaging action, at 120 pul- 
sations a minute, keeps teats and udders 
soft and healthy. And we save hours 
every week on milking time.” 


“When we got the 
Marlow, our herd 
average was 457.5/ 
fat; the first year after 
that, ic hit $11.41; 
the second year, 
$38.7. Same cows, 
same feed, so we 
hnow the Marlow io 
creases production.” 


“This medicine chest 
was always full of 
penicillin for masti- 
tis. Since getting the 
Marlow we haven't 
needed any penicillin’ 
The Marlow has ac 
tually milked swollen 
quarters back into 
shape” 





“We milk cows for 
profit . Our actual 
cash increase with 
the Marlow was 
$1625 the first year; 
$2442 the second 
That's why we say 
the Marlow és the most 
profitable investment 
a dairyman can make! 


“Our milk goes to 
Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Ass'n, and 
we always get Grade 
A milk with the Mar- 
low. Notice this claw 
with its straight-thru 
design; no place for 
germs to hide, and 
so easy to clean.” 
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4 J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 

¥ Dept. H, Mankato, Minnesota 
Please send, free, “What Leading Deiry- 
men Sey About The Mariow Milker.” 


Nome 








Address 





THE MARLOW IS NOT JUST ANOTHER MILKER —IT'S DIFFERENT 





@ PC Glass Blocks, because they have more th 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glaze 
windows, keep your buildings weathertight, assv 
greater cleanliness in your barns, safeguard t 


old sash with 
PC Glass Blocks 


health of your herds. They seldom need repairs 
replacements. There is no wood or metal sash to r 
or rust; no need for periodic painting and puttyings 
They're easily installed, too. For complete infor 


> Saves Money 


mation, fill in and return the coupon below. ? 
- 


pimproves dairy 
operatious 


‘ 


= 7 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Dept. GG-71, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me your FREE booklet, 
“Ovtrtending Farm Buildings Utilize PC Gloss Blocks.” 





PITTSBURGH PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION, Pittssuren 22, Pa. 


. FIGs 


rf Lt mod 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plote Gloss Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Gloss Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materiais everywhere 
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On Coldest Days —Work In| 





NEW WINDSHIELD ALL-WEATHER TOP 
EXTENSIONSoption- 4 BACK PANEL - option- 


a! at emall extra cost al at smal! extra cost. 


Por winter tractor work—keep warm with 
the genuine 40#fOe4 Cover — the tractor 
heater that more farmers use than any 
other, QO#FO@s gives you features you 
want — smooth streamlined fit. converts to 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer oF 
write manufacturer 


Here's What GOMFORp. 

Owners Say: 

¢ Ralph D. Wood 

E Ithaca, Michigan 
“I use my Farmall “H" in the wintertime for 
heuling manure and Fall plowing. My 
Cover has been on about 2 years 
1 figure it saves me about 24 to 3 weeks in 
working days because of the protection from 

cold. 


Manutoctured By 


) Comrorr EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 00 WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS OF 


BARN CLEANERS 


TESTED ON 
HMUNOREOS OF 
OAIRY FARMS 


Wide Selection 


INSTALLATION SPECIALISTS Prices. 
iN ALL DAIRY SECTIONS 
FOR THE BEST IN A BARN 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


AIRY herd improvement work 

in Wisconsin is set up pri- 

marily on a county basis. 
These organizations are called Dairy 
Herd Improvement Cooperatives. 
According to a study by P. E. Mc- 
Nall of the University of Wisconsin, 
21 of the state’s 31 cooperatives ran 
in the red in 1948. They lost an av- 
age of $208 for the year 
The other 10 were able 
savings which averaged $1,081. Mc- 
Nall credits good organization and 
management to these 10 cooperatives 
for enabling them to build up 
serves for replacing equipment, meet- 


to make 


re- 


ing losses from bad debts, and so on 


MecNall 
in 


of his study 


points 


As a result 
10 major 
establishing a new herd improvement 
cooperative, or getting an old one 
back on its financial feet 

1. The 


be suited 


lists to consider 


type of cooperative needs 
to the amount of work 
Any county in Wiscon- 
sin has enough cows to support som 
form of dairy herd improvement 
work; but not all can support a 
large organization 

Where 


cow 


to 


to be done 


or the 
population is not large, the 
be a one-man serv- 
the 


interest is not great 


best 
organization may 
In such cases, one man does 
work in the field, the testing of 
and the incidental record keep- 
That, McNall has found, works 
out better than hiring a fieldman 
part time and having someone 
do the other work. Part time 
ployment for a fieldman means 
vided interest, and poor work 


ice 
sam 
ples 


ing 


»Ise 
em- 


di- 


Fit Men to Work 


In some counties, where interest 
is greater, a combination of two 
fieldmen who also do the laboratory 
work has proven satisfactory. The 
two fieldmen are sometimes a hus- 
band-wife combination. Or they may 
be two young men who along 
well and are trained to do both the 

field and laboratory work 

Such a twoman organization 
works out best where there not 
many cows per herd and where ther 

cannot be close supervision. The sys- 
tem is much like the regular testing 


get 


are 





Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 


cool 


onger Life 











CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


tce 
wis 


available .. 
wes tnvuet 
MESMA 


No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Decler con supply you with the finest inflations 


. GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 


ond construction, at popular prices. Be sure te ask for CROWN 
Rubber Ports — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 





Keep Your DHIA out of 


Experience in Wisconsin points to 10 principles which are impor- 
tant in keeping a herd improvement cooperative financially sound. 


route, except that the laboratory is 
set up at some central point instead 
of being moved from farm to farm. 
The cost of supplying the laboratory 
borne directly by the association. 
In the 


1s 
cooperative he studied, Mc- 
Nall found that where a laboratory 
technician was hired the employees 
were more specialized in their work, 
and the benefits were more apparent. 

2. The size of the herds impor- 
tant. Often if the herds are small, 
a cooperative fieldman is kept busy 
full time, but income won't take 
care expenses. A few extra cows 
per herd don't take a great deal 
more of the fieldman’s time but do 
ase the income considerably 
MecNall suggests that the fieldman’s 
income based on total income 
from cooperators. 


is 


incre 


be 
Hiow Expenses are Divided 


3. Wages 


a cooperative 


the 
has 
fieldmen 


biggest expense 

Wages and mile- 
usually about 
per of a cooperative's 
income from testing; laboratory and 
office help take about 20 to 25 per 
cent That m total of to 
per cent for wages and mileage— 
but if the cooperative to operate 
satisfactory way, the total 
be more than 80 per cent 
income 


are 


age fo take 


> to &D 


cent 


ukes a 75 
he 
is 
1 a 
should 


of the 


r0t 
laboratory, office, director, 
electricity, postage, de- 
and other expenses take 
about 1 o 12 per cent of the in- 
That should leave 8 to 10 per 
or 


Usually 
rent, water 
preciation 


come 
cent f 
4. The 


influences 


savings 

in which wages are set 
The most 
fieldmen 
The one 


way 
wage costs 
factory method for 
income sharing plan 
has worked out best has been 
paying the fieldman 55 to 60 per 
cent of the income from members he 
That amount covers both 
and mileage. A basic, flat wage 
plus incentive payments has worked 
in only a few cases. Includ- 
in the percentage figure, 
wages, works better than 
lower wage plus either straight 
mileage ar rent plus oil and 
Lumy wages and mileage togeth- 
er as 55 to 60 of income leads to 
better planning of field trips 
Total 


largely 


satis is 
some 


that 


serves 


wages 


out well 
ng mileage 
long with 


gas 


costs vary 
two reasons. One 
laboratory arrangement and 
le equipment; the other is not 
enough testing to keep a laboratory 
technician A technically 
trained supervisor, spending a few 
the laboratory technician, 
work out time-saving 
procedures to reduce When- 
there is a change in laboratory 
the super- 


laberatory 
for 
is poor 
too litt 
busy 
days with 
can usually 
costs 
ever 
technicians a_ revisit eby 


visor may be necessary 


Outside Testing Boosts Income 


6. Outside testing work can in- 
crease income. Nearly one-half the 
cooperatives McNall studied, and two- 
thirds of the better organized ones 
did extra testing for non-members. 
Most of the outside work was for 
creameries and cheese factories, 
though was for individuals or 
high schools. The amount of money 
received for outside testing ranged 
from dollars to $2,000 per co- 
operative. All the cooperatives which 
made large savings did enough out- 


some 


a few 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


the Red 


side testing work to account for 70 
per cent or more of their 
except those with only on« 

7. Responsible super is neces- 
sary for efficient operation. It is the 
board of directors’ duty to assume 
responsibility the cooperati 
operation. But often the board 
does not assume this responsibility, 
and the cooperative drifts or floun- 
ders. Often, McNall says, the county 
agent is called in the situation 
gets bad, 
operative cann i pulled 
the 
board of directors the 
county a t from : on all 


embers, 


savings, 
fieldman. 


Vision 


ves 


for 


too 


when 
blamed if the 
out 


co- 
of 
the 


and 


slump. uggests that 
p from 
rer 
matters except 
rather than wait ur is 


too late 


Reserves Should Be Set Aside 


8. Savings 
as wages an 
should 
placing equi 

There should als » a fund 
meeting losses debts 
Nall s sts I ! the 
come 
fund for 
form of reserve 
ing current exper 
of adjustment to 

9. Financial 
They 
manag 
sary tor reports 
State's office an 
Internal Rever 

10. There m 
combining two 
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costs, and m 
frequently 

Such « 


are just necessary 
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A third 
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1951 Proved Sire List 
Available 


Data on 2,817 
records we con 
is included 
Improvement 

now avai 


proved sire whose 
led irir 1950 
in Herd 
1 sire 
list J : 
Department of A 
of Dairy Industry 

It is interesting to note 
nearly 25,000 daug 


that there 


were hters 0 
these proved sires that averaged 405 
Ibs. butterfat the dams of the 
daughters ed 395 Inas- 
much as all cov n DHIA average 
359 Ibs. fat th s that 
proved did, for the mo part 
good job in transmitting production 
Unfortunately, 45 r cent of the 
sires dead by they 
were proved. Their daughters 
aged 393 Ibs. fat as compared to 
Ibs. fat on daughters of 22 
of the sires that were still living at 
the time they were proved No infor- 
=< 


cent 


while 
avera Ibs 
were 


a very 


the time 


were 
aver- 
448 


per cent 


mation was available on 33 per 
of the sires 

Following 
2.817 proved sires by breed 


reakdown of the 
Ayrshire, 
Guernsey 
453; Red 
rhe list 
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is a t 


202; Brown Swiss, 204 

691; Holstein, 1,230; Jersey 
Dane 3: and Shorthorn, 32 
also includes American 
Cattle Club sires of no 


bre ed. 


two 
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Is Farming Fun? 


(Continved from page 682) 


the wood burning locomotives and 
the Wright Brothers’ plane that flew 
ut Kitty Hawk for just such a load, 
well laid out and square on the cor- 
ners on a high-wheeled farm wagon. 
And right beside it I want to see a 
mow filled deep and level with long- 
stemmed hay 

This is not to belittle the great 
boon of mechanized haymaking. Who 
wouldn't rather watch the quick- 
fingered pick-up take in a windrow 
than to stand facing the loader with 
a pitchfork in his hands? No matter 
how you do it, the object of haying 
is to store crisp, green, nutritious hay 
out of the weather and handy to the 
feeding chute. The easier and quick- 
er that job can be done the greater 
the farmer's satisfaction 

Admitting prejudice, I have long 
suspected the all-grain farmer of be- 
ing half speculator, with little feel- 
ing for those considerations which 
bind a livestock man so faithfully to 
the land. What kind of farming is 
that which you can wind up in early 
fall and leave in storage for the win- 
ter months? 

At any rate, it is the livestock man 
who knows the fine satisfaction of 
being recognized in the barnyard; 
who is privileged to walk up and lay 
his hand on the backs and flanks of 
cattle. He alone is the great god 
Herdsman in the lives of these big, 
dependent beasts. And the true live- 
stock man will not dishonor the trust 





It ain't ignorance that causes 
trouble; it’s the things that 
folks know that ain't so. 

—Josh Rillings. 











of these creatures under his dominion. 
Is there a man among us who does 
not enjoy the hour when cattle, or 
sows and litters, first go out to pas- 
ture? It is worth a half hour from a 
busy day to watch them explore their 
new found freedom, to taste the 
grass, to break into ecstatic frolic. 
There is high satisfaction, too, in 
the round of births on a livestock 
farm. Even the adoption of a batch 
of machine-hatched chicks is an oc- 
casion. The livestock man is a fami- 
ly man, and, finally, a patriarch who 
can recite with equal glibness the 
birth dates of the animals in his herd 
or the vital statistics of his grand- 
children 
Think how few in modern life are 
privileged to plan their work as we 
are. The farmer’s life is no clock- 
punching; no carrying out of orders 
trom sorne supervisor who in turn 
ets his orders from some remote 
governors. I think it is 
burden of responsibility 
risk to be able to decide 
how and when, and 
whether or not, to plant. Freedom 
isn't always fun, but the opposite of 
freedom never is. 


board of 

worth the 
and all the 
for yourself 





“They always lay down like that 
the first few days of pasture.” 


Despite the endless round of chores, 
can you name any work more spiced 
with variety than ours? The vagaries 
of the weather make each morning 
an adventure. I think most of us be- 
gin the day with a reading of the 
thermometer and a glance out the 
window. And not just out of idle 
curiosity. What we do today and 
how easy or difficult the task is al- 
ways, in some measure, influenced 
by the weather. 


It is sometimes wearing to think 
of all the repairs to make and the 
picking-up to do. Yet every new door 
hung or stretch of fence strung up 
is something accomplished, to see 
and to enjoy. Who hasn't lingered 
for awhile when such a job was fin- 
ished just to look at—to admire—his 
handiwork? The time was yours. 
The job was self-imposed. It was 
your privilege to look it over and to 
enjoy the glow of satisfaction you 
had earned. 

Independence, in the old sense of 
the word, meant to depend on no 
employer nor any creditor for your 
welfare. It meant that you could 
say “Yes,” or “No,” to any man. That 
kind of independence is becoming 
rare, but it is still within the reach 
of farmers. 

Who can live so well as a farmer 
on a small cash income? It is not 
just the food he raises, saving the 
cost of shipping, processing, and re- 
tailing, but also the services he is 
able to provide himself. If there is 
a mudhole in the driveway he has 
the equipment to haul gravel or cin- 
ders to fill it up. He can cut some or 
all his fuel, or at least save the ex- 
pense of trucking from the coal yard. 
If he has the time and skill, he can 
make most of the major improve- 
ments he desires without permits and 
without regard for any labor union. 
And, if the price asked is exorbi- 
tant, he can go so far as to clean 
his own septic tank. 

Where men gather in the cities 
you hear talk of hobbies and diver- 
sions. But how many farmers do 
you know who can be said to have 
a hobby? Farmers’ hobbies, if they 
have any, almost invariably take the 
direction of some community service 
or an aspect of farming itself such 
as shop work, gardening, or livestock 
breeding. By contrast, the hobby of 
the city man is usually some private 
activity with little or no connection 
with his daily work. 

This is evidence, not so much tht 
farmers have no time for diversions, 
as that their employment yields a 
balanced, satisfactory life. Many a 
farmer can reflect, as did Thoreau 
at Walden Pond, that his life itself 
has become his amusement. 


What of a good appetite and readi- 
ness for sleep? How many men there 
are today who don’t know what it is 
to come to the table hungry as a 
bear, nor the blissful release of drop- 
ping into bed dog-tired. Simple as 
they are, these are priceless pleas- 
ures. No one can buy them. They 
belong alone to the man who earns 
them through exposure to the weath- 
er and his own exertion. 

I forget how warm is warmth and 
how bright lamplight is until some 
stormy night when I come in after 
chores. With mind at ease from hav- 
ing made things shipshape at the 
barns, it is a rich experience to be 
indoors in this stout, old farmhouse 
that has withstood the storms of half 
a century. 

It was some such thoughts as 
these, I think, which prompted our 
young farmer to say of farming that 
“It’s fun.” 








Langvalley Sunray 


As a Junior Three-year old “Sunray” 
my second in the United States in the 
Herd Improvement Registry Testing of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club. Her 
actual record was 14,551 Ibs. milk 
and 775 ths. butterfat in 305 days. 
Her dam produced 14,042 Ibs. milk 
and 762 Ibs. fat as a Sr. 4 year old, 


This outstanding Guernsey is owned 
by a former president of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, Mr. J. Ray Keiser 
of White Deer, Pennsylvania. His herd 
finished the year with a record of 513.7 
lbs. butterfat per animal in a test super- 
vised by the Penn State. 





Guernsey Record Made 
on MILK-MAID Rations 


—owned by J. Ray Keiser of White Deer, Penn. 


Maintains Flesh In Production 


Here is what Mr. Kirby F. Racey, herds 
man and farm manager for the Keiser 
herd for 16 years, says about Park & 
Pollard Dairy Rations,“beyond a doubt 
MILK-MAID Calf Starter is the best 
I've ever used. I have been able to hold 
up milk production and maintain 
good flesh all through the testing 
period better with MILK-MAID Test 
Cow Ration and Bulky Sweet than 
with any other feed | have used.” 


For top production—feed MILK- 
MAID Dairy Rations. 


ALK Dairy Rations 


MAI 


The PARK & POLLARD C0., 


MAKERS OF LAY OR BUST POULTRY FEEDS 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Deiryman milk record 


sheets and herd books .. . 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Send for samples .. . 


No obligation 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





Don’t lift the milk ... SLIDE IT... in your 


And the 
STEINHORST 
cools the milk 
to 50° in 
less than an hour 


Meade in 
popvler sizes 


ice bank is multiple 
surfaced and hollow, 
thus melts faster for 
faster cooling. Ice bank 
iS not hidden! 


THE LOW PRESSURE 
NON-SPLASH SPRAY 
sends water evenly over 
neck of cans, cools 
milk fast as it flows 
downward 


strainer, 


STEINHORST 


SPRAY TYPE, SIDE-OPENING 


MILK COOLER 


No hoses, pipes or fittings to clog. Pump assembly, 
water-distributing pan, and can racks 
move for easy cleaning. See STEINHORST before you buy! 


all re 





Emil Steinhorst and Sons, Inc 
Makers of the fomed Steinhorst Freezer 
Utica, New York 





EMIL STEINHORST and SONS, INC 
DEPT 


Please send me com; 
Spray Type Side Oper 


Name 
Street or RFD 


Post Office 


D-6, UTICA, N. ¥ 


lete information on the Stewmhorst 


ng Milk Cooler 














WHICH OF THESE rmipurrs 


WERE FED KAFF-A? 


WHICH » HEIFER 


WAS FED 
EXPENSIVE MILK? 


(Answer Below) 


Molly, the heifer on the left, was fed 
expensive milk at a cost of $29.25 to 
12 weeks of age. Dolly and Polly, the 
heifers on the right, were fed Kaff-A 
at a cost of only $12.10 for the same 
period. All 3 are healthy, fast-growing 
heifers. In fact, we have trouble telling 
the difference! Don't you? Same breed- 


Feed Koff-A and sell your 
ing! Similar results! Kaft-A saving — cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the 
$5 to $6 per month per head. safe replacement for expen- 
sive cow’s milk in calf feeding. Feed Kaff-A and you can 
sell all your cow’s milk from the 10th day on. Just one 
50-pound box of Kaff-A, fed with low-cost hay and 
grain, releases up to 500 pounds of milk you can sell 
and still raise healthy heifers. 

Dolly and Polly are just two of two million healthy heifers 
raised with Kaff-A . . . proof you can raise calves juyt as 
healthy and fast-growing with Kaff-A as if you fed them 
milk. Kaff-A is tried, tested, proved! 

Don’t take a chance on inferior imitations of Kaff-A! Don’t 
gamble with your calves’ health! Get Kaff-A, the safe 
replacement for cow’s milk, from your feed store or milk 
plant today. Then sell your cow’s milk. Her calf won’t 
need it with Kaff-A! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Danville, Ilinois 


Division Offices: Princeton, N. J. * Des Moines, la. * Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 


Here's an idea to make the lawn-mower 
push easier and protect your wife's 
hands from those summertime blisters, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


] 
| 


That old hand-sickle or hoe will go 
easier if you slip a tect-cup liner 
over the gripping end of the handle, 


New Uses for 
Old Rubber Parts 


| It seems like a great waste to pay good money for rubber parts for 
milking machines, only to throw them away when they start cracking. 
| Here are practical ways of making double use of them on the farm. 


= 


Old teat-cup liners will help protect 
your hands from splinters and give you 
@ better grip on that slick fork handle. 





| 
You can shock-proof your screwdriver 
end pliers for safer, 
cal repairs around the farm buildings. 


simple electri- 


 #« =. 


Here's how to make a first-class and 
cheap hose nozzle for the lawn hose. 
(Squeeze the tip to regulate flow.) 


iM 
» 


Need on effective drenching bottle? 
Put a teat-cup liner on the end of a 
ginger cle bottle and you have one, 
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The Disease Of The Future 
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Handling Infected Cows 


Dairy f 
a cow th aborted 


irmers often ask, “Should 
from vibri- 
depends 
upon, (1 ¢ 1e of the cow as a 
producer i! (2) the 
mated milk I veen the time of 
abortion and ‘ ing (3) the 
and normal 
followir rionic abortion 
latter factor is 
ords of 43 cows 
Ten were 
days after they 
rds on the re- 
that 29 
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osis be answer 


esti- 


chances for 

calving 
Informatio 

supplied by 

that aborted fron 

sold within 

aborted. B 


riosis 


maining 
conceived from ar i 


howed 


services (‘range of 1-5) 
were sold as nont Twenty- 
seven of the 29 cows calved normally 
and two aborted. The blood of one 
of the for brucel- 
losis at the tin » second abor- 
tion, and the twin (aborted 
at eight months) not examined 
The blood of the aborted cow 
was negative for tx vibriosis and 
and the fetus was not 


eders 


two was positive 


uses 


brucellosis, 
examined. 

The chances appear to be four out 
of five that a cow aborted from vib- 
riosis will conceive and calve nor- 
mally. Hence, it appears that the 
sale of these animals depends largely 
on whether they are good enough to 
offset the loss in milk production 
between the abortion and 
next calving 


time ol 


May Cause Breeding Troubles 


Vibrio fetus may, at 
long enough after abortion to inter- 
fere with conception. For this rea- 
son, it advisable to have 
aborted cows treated with intraute- 
rine infusions and streptomycin. 

It appears that vibriosis reduces 
the fficiency of a herd as 


times, persist 


seems 


breeding effi 
much by interfering with conception 
as by causing abortion. For example, 
during the first year of an outbreak 
in Herd A, 15 of the 27 cows reacted 
positively on one or more Of 
the 15 reacting four aborted 
and two were sold as nonbreeders 
The per cent of reacting on 
one or more tests during the second 
third, h, and fifth years was 
21, 23, 10, and respectively. One 
cow aborted the second year and 
during the next three years 
one of the positive reacting 
sold each year because of 
to conceive 


the five 


tests. 
cows, 


cows 


fou 
four 


none 
However 
cows 
failure 

During 
servation, five 
and six were 


was 


year period of ob- 
aborted 


sold as nonbreeders. 


positive cows 

Here is what we found in a survey 
of Herd A and four additional herds. 
The positive an ad 14 per cent 
that were sold before conceiving, 


imals h 


(Continued from page 673) 


Of the nega- 
cent were 
animals 
serv- 


usually as nonbreeders 
tive animals, only 3 
nonbreeders. The positive 
that did conceive required 3.6 
ices compared to 1.9 for the negative 
animals. 

These observations 
that Vibrio fetus infection of 
genital tract of the cow can 
either prevent conception or cause 
the embryo to be expelled at an 
early stage of development 


per 


no doubt 
the 


leave 


open 


Lasts Less Than Six Months 


Both the results of the blood 
and clinical evidence of vibriosis in- 
dicate that the average duration ol 
infection in about 90 per cent of in- 
dividual cows and heifers is less than 
six months. 

When blood 
known infected herds at 
about three months 
75 per cent of the anim 
acted did 
only 10 per cent remained 


test 


tests were made on 


vals of 


re- 
positive test 


Roughly 


positive on three or mo 


so on one 


tests 


As indicated previously ag 
of four or five cows th ort from 
vibriosis return to r within 
three to six months ceive, and 
calve normally 
number 


test 


In comparing the a 
of services required by lood 
positive and negative animal the 
negative group was divided into two 
subgroups: (1) those that were nega- 
tive on all tests and (2) those that 
were positive and changed to nega- 
tive by the time they were served. 
No marked differences were observed 
between the two subgroups 

The possibility of Vibrio fetus liv- 
ing in the secretions of the female 
genital tract of a few cows in in- 
fected herds and interfering with 
conception without causin positive 
blood reaction lered 
Vibrio fetus has been isolated from 
the genital tract of two heifers that 
were slaughtered after failing to con- 
ceive after seven and 10 sé« 
respectively, following their 
ing. Blood samples taken 
calving and before 
one year later, were ne; Whether 
these animals would have reacted 
positive if tests had been made fre- 
quently is not known 


consi¢ 


must be 


rvices 
first calv- 
it 


soon alter 


service, and again 


gative 


How Infection Is Spread 


Based mainly on 
evidence, infection appears to spread 
by: 

l Contact of 
with secretions or 
from the genital 
cows. 


circumstantial 


healthy animals 
aborted material 
tract of infected 


2. Breeding cows to infected bulls 
Sexual intercourse 
for spread, as indicated by: 


is not necessary 


1. The development of positive re- 





“Last Sunday when we were visit- 
ing my relatives, you had to be home 
early to get the milking done.” 


actions among heifers before they 
are served for the first time. 

2. The finding of vibriosis in herds 
bred artificially 

Vaccination with killed cells of Vi- 
brio fetus was found ineffective in 
three herds. 

Calf vaccination with live culture 
vaccine was started last January in 
two state owned herds. Several years 
will be required before information 
on this procedure becomes available. 

In known Vibrio fetus infected 
herds, intrauterine infusion (with 
streptomycin) of cows with a recent 
history of abortion and of cows that 
fail to conceive from two or more 
services, appears to be of value in 
reducing losses from poor conception 
rates and apparent sterility. In ex- 
periments conducted in cooperation 
with Dr. H. L. Easterbrooks of this 
station (Connecticut), intrauterine 
infusions were used in two Vibrio 
fetus infected herds 

Of 16 cows treated after failure to 
following three or more 
services, 15 conceived from an aver- 
of 1.6 services. Six of nine con- 
cows with similar records con- 
from an average of 3.2 
after the start of the ex- 

Continued trials tend to 
the original findings 


conceive 


age 
trol 
ceived 
services 
periment 
support 


To Control Vibriosis 


1. Have periodic pregnancy and 
sterility examinations made by an 
experienced veterinarian. 

2. Use laboratory tests to assist 
in differentiating vibriosis from other 
diseases that impair breeding effi- 
ciency. 

3. When the blood test for vibrio- 
sis becomes more generally available, 
test every animal added to the herd. 

4. In herds found to be infected 
with Vibrio fetus breed artificially, 
using diluted semen treated with 
streptomycin. 

5. Have your veterinarian treat 
all cows that abort, or fail to con- 
ceive after two services, with an in- 
trauterine infusion of streptomycin. 


Acknowledgment — The cooperation of 
the following veterinarians in obtaining 
specimens and breeding records is grate- 
fully acknowledged Drs. Jean Smith 
(state veterinarian), Hartford, Conn.: E 
R. Dimock, Merrow, Conn.: D. W. Gill 
Brooklyn, Conn.; Merrill Goodman, Wash- 
ingtonville, N Y ¥ H. Haubrich 
Claremont, N. H.;: J. Peppe, Canaan, 
Conn.; and N. N _ M8, Middletown 
Conn The writer ts also indebted to 
Elizabeth Walker Regina Beccia, and L 
F. Williams for assistance with labora- 
tory ~~ 2 


Choose Best Lease 


One of the essentials for success 
on a rented farm is a fair, sound 
lease agreement — in writing. 

Some helpful information on 
choosing and working out the proper 
type of lease for your farm is con- 
tained in a new folder recently is- 
sued by the Michigan State College 
Cooperative Extension Service, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

In this folder, E. B. Hill, Michigan 
State College agricultural econo- 
mist, describes the three most com- 
monly used types of farm leases in 
Michigan; the crop and livestock 
share farm lease; crop share cash 
farm lease; and cash farm lease. 

The folder discusses how these 
leases are set up, what situations 
they are adapted to, usual provisions, 
and advantages and disadvantages. 
The new leaflet also covers renting 
of fields, special problems which fre- 
quently arise in preparation of lease 
agreements, and essentials for suc- 
cess on a rented farm. 





It pays to use SISALKRAFT eb pe in 


all types of farm b 
for winter. SISALKRAFT is waterproof, 





airtight, tough! It stops moisture, wind, 


rain and dirt 
more comfortable ‘and healthful for ani- 
mals and fowl . 


barns warmer, 


. helps protect the farm 


home from bad winter weather. Cover your 


cccc- 


machinery, protect hay and grain, line 
poultry houses with SISALKRAFT , , , in 
fact, it has so many protective uses on the 
farm, all year ‘round, that it pays to 


SEE YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING 
SUPPLY DEALER ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! -"-*54 

The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. HD9 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send free sample and facts 
about SISALKRAFT on the farm. 








ee 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





For More 
MILK PROFITS 


and Healthier Herds 


‘astalla . 


FAN-PAC 


DAIRY 


sarn VENTILATOR 


HEALTHIER WORK FOR YOU TOO 


FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators are 
designed to keep the air in your barn 
fresh, dry and at a constant tempera- 
ture, so that your cows will be active, 
eat and drink more and produce more 
milk. FAN-PAC dries out excess mois- 
ture from the air, eliminates bad odors 
and makes your barn a healthier and 
pleasanter place for you to work. 


FAN-PAC IS PATENTED 


FAN-PAC is a motor-driven 2-speed 
fan unit in a weatherproof housing, 
automatically controlled by a built-in 
thermostat. Price includes thermostat, 
discharge elbow, screen guards and 
weather shutters. 3 models for various 
size herds. Send for illustrated folder. 


FAN-PAC DAIRY BARN VENTILATORS 


A thine ond Metals, inc. 
a HDS, East Moline, lilinois 
Without | No ation, rush FREE folders 

on FAN “AC Dairy Barn Ventilators. 
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“To Serve 


You Better”... 
}HOARDS SYAIRYMAN 
OFFERS: 


> MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Printed on clean white cardboard with plenty of space to 


write comfortably. 
supply postpaid. 


WEEKLY RECORD - TWO MILKINGS 
Yeor's Supply 

10 cows, one week $2.50 

20 cows, one week 3.00 

30 cows, one week 3.50 

(15 cows, 1 month, 3 milkings) 1.50 

(10 cows, 1 month, 4 milkings) 1.50 


| 
| 


Here are prices and types for a year's 


MONTHLY RECORDS - TWO MILKINGS 
Yeor's Supply 

$1.00 

cows, one month 1.25 

month 1.75 

month me Ge 


cow, one month 


cows, 


cows, 





+e HERD BOOKS 


There are two popular types and sizes of HOARD'S DAIRY- 
MAN Herd Books. Both are handy, durable, good looking. it 
pays to keep complete records. 


THE “STANDARD” 


Spoce on each poge for breeding 
record, heolth record, pedigree and 
monthly production record of seven 
years for each animel. A sufficient 
number of loose-leaves to record 100 
heed, together with a serviceable, 
attractive cloth binder, size 94x12 
inches, all for $5.00. Extra leaves 
eveilable at any time for $2.00 per 
hundred postpaid 


THE “VEST POCKET" 


For the mon who likes to carry his 
herd records about with him. Smoll 
sketch on each page for individvol 
cow markings, space for short pedi- 
gree, production records, service rec- 
ords, etc. Loose-leaves for 100 head, 

P with o@ hand genuine 
leather binder for $3.00 postpaid. 
Extra leaves avoilable ot $1.50 per 
hundred postpoid. 


4 








> STATIONERY 


For years we have been printing stationery for breeders and 
dairy farmers all over the United States and in foreign coun- 


tries. 


which you may choose, free of charge. 


We have a choice selection of various breeds from 


if you want some- 


thing outstanding, bear in mind that we can serve you. Use 
handy coupon below to order stationery catalog. 





> SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS 


“A word to the wise dairyman” is sufficient. World conditions 
are uncertain and the uncertainty is coming too close to home. 
The moterials we use to print and send you HOARD'S DAIRY- 
MAN twice each month are on the “critical list.” If your sub- 
scription is due for renewal within the next few months, we 


suggest you renew today at current prices. 


Send your re- 


mittance with address label from back cover together with 


handy coupon below. 


CLID AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Send me information on 


) Stationery 


] Milk Record Sheets 


Renew or extend my subscription os follows 


$2 for 3 yeors $3 for 


Nome 


Post Office 


5 yeors 


| enclose $ 


Stote 


HOARO'S DAIRYMAN 


Burned Qut Then Built Up 


(Continued from page 678) 


with 300 Ibs. 2-12-12 in the spring. 
There are 40 acres of alfalfa at 
Knightdale farm at the present time, 
most of which is baled and put in the 
loft with a bale elevator. The same 
elevator is used for transferring 
small grains to storage bins. 

Small grain fields of wheat, oats, 
or barley average in size from 12 to 
14 acres. The small grains usually 
follow a field of silage corn and are 
sown in the fall. Oats are sown at 
the rate of*2% bushels per acre, 
wheat at 1 bushel, and barley at 1 
bushel per acre. Usually 50 pounds 
of lespedeza seed per acre are sown 
mixed with all small grains. It is 
cut late in the fall as a hay crop, 
then the land is worked up again 
and put back into small grain. If 
the ground is dry, the sub-soiler is 
used before the small grain is seed- 
ed. If it is not dry, the land is just 
disked. 


Fertilize Small Grains 


All small grains have the ad- 
vantage of an application of 300 
pounds per acre of either 2-12-12 or 
5-10-10 which is put on at the time 
of seeding. Wheat often gets a 
boost from a spring top-dressing of 
100 pounds of 14-0-14 or 300 pounds 
of 0-12-12 or a mixture of the two 
different analyses. 

The Knights cut their small grains 
with a binder and thresh them. One 





I wonder why it is that we 
are not all kinder than we 
are. How much the world 
needs it! How easily it is 
done! How instantaneously it 
acts! How infallibly it is re- 
membered.—Henry Drummond. 

















disadvantage of this system is the 
fact that lespedeza is usually sown 
before the shocks are taken off the 
field and there are bare spots in the 
field after the shocks are taken off 
When the grain is threshed, the 
blower of the threshing machine is 
set so that the straw goes directly 
into the hay baler, thus saving the 
extra work that would otherwise be 
required to bale the straw from a 
stack. The brothers say that the 
work around the baler is not a dirty 
job if the machine is set in a posi- 
tion where the wind is to the bale- 
handlers’ advantage 

No definite rotation is practiced 
at Knightdale year after year, as 
the topography of the land varies 
on different parts of the farm, and 
each field must be cropped as a 
special case until a standard rota- 
tion system is made possible by 
building up the poorer fields on the 
farm. Corn usually follows a small 
grain crop and the ground is plowed 
to a depth of 12 to 14 inches. The 
red clay soil needs some lime and 
the Knight brothers spread on 1 to 
1% tons per acre every three to 
five years. When the corn is plant- 
ed, 250 to 300 pounds of 5-10-10 is 
drilled in with it. Later, during the 
last cultivation, it is top-dressed 
with 15 to 20 per cent nitrogen. 
Corn harvested on the farm produces 
from 60 to 75 bushels per acre, al- 
though most of it is cut with a corn 
binder and put in the silo. 


Special Cropping System 

The Knights have been trying a 
special cropping system on one 17- 
acre field which not only treats the 
soil well, but helps bring up milk 
production in the herd. In the fall 
they sow a mixture of six bush- 
els of wheat, oats, and barley for 


spring. After grazing 
this pasture for six or eight weeks 
in the spring, it is plowed under 
and a crop of beans is drilled in 
The beans are plowed under in the 
fall as a green manure crop, and 
again the mixture of six bushels of 
wheat, oats, and barley is sown. 
This time 25 pounds of rye grass 
seed per acre is added and 500 
pounds of 0-10-10 fertilizer is ap- 
plied to each acre. This crop is big 
enough for winter grazing during 
the months of October and Novem- 
ber, and again from February to 
the middle of April. The 17-acre 
field will provide enough grazing 
for 50 cows during that period of 
time. The amount of hay fed is re- 
duced, and production has gone up 
as much as 10 per cent in the herd 
when they are put on this pasture. 

The Knight brothers do not brag 
about any accomplishments they 
have made on the farm. They, like 
most dairymen, are usually too busy 
to stop and brag ind more than 
that, they know full well that theirs 
is an everyday job and one which 
has its problems. They know that 
it keeps them close to the farm 
every day of the year and that 
every day is not just another step 
in a rosy proce rags to rich- 
from a bright 


grazing next 


ss of 
es,’ or, in this case 
fire to a bright future 

Just between dairymen 
they like their cows and like to 
work with them toward the end 
where they will be rewarded for 
their efforts—in both financial re- 
turn and in pleasure of working 
with livestock, both of which are 
important and integral parts of 
making dairy farming a successful 
business 


however, 


First Dairy Show in Japan 


Shown below are 
taken at the first Holstein Cattle 
Show in Japan. The show took place 
at Hiratsuka City near Yokohama, 
March 24 to March 27, 1951. 


two photographs 


HOBOS DAIRY MAN 


Final judging of the milk cow class 
at the All-Japan Holstein Show finds 
Mr. Tsutomu Utseyunomiye at the head 
of the class with his champion cow, 
Marathon Bess Burke Romes Jemima. 


The Great Aaltje King was 
bull of the All-Japen Show 
owned by Keiki Mochimura of Hokkaido. 
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Artificial 


Breeding 





Minnesota Valley to 
Prove Own Bulls 


N EXTENSIVE program of 
proving sires is being under- 
taken by the Minnesota Val- 

ley Breeders Association under the 
direction of Manager Wallace Miller. 
Two large buildings are being con- 
structed to house the daughters of 
bulls in process of being proven. 
The plan for developing and car- 
rying out the proposed proven bull 
program will be somewhat as follows 
1. The three- to six-month - old 
daughters from the best bred sires 
will be examined. The sires will 
usually be about 2% years of age. 
2. Those sires whose three-to six- 


REE 


CAF coe 


BOOKLET 


Send in todey for your copy 
of this new calf raising book- 
let. tt tells about the Ne 
tion! No-Milk Coelf Raising 
Pian. And it's pocked with 
helpful hints on colf roising. 
See why it will pay you te 
start your colves on Notional 
Ne-Mitk Calf Food. 











NEWTON, IOWA 





POWER-FULL 


>, ANDIS 


ELECTRIC 


ANIMAL 
CLIPPER 





, more 
pact Andis cli 
for horses, mules, cattle. Has powerful, 
fan-cooled, 110v AC-DC motor. Basy op- 
erating; uniform cutting. See your Sad- 
dlery, Hardware, or Implement Dealer. 
If he can’t supply _—— —s direct on 
one week money 

Anis CLIPPER C8., Dept 111 iit-, “LACIAE, wis. 








as 
22136 Sale Tags. 
graphed Tin. Large Num- 
bers. Write for prices and 


samples. 
National Band & Tag Co., Dept. 68-385, Newport, Ky. 








month-old daughters are uniform and 
have the type desired, well devel- 
oped milk glands, will be purchased 
when available and brought to the 
stud. 

3. Several hundred cows through- 
out the area will be serviced artifi- 
cially to these sires 

4. The sires will then be retired 
until their daughters, from artificial 
breeding, have been tested 

5. When the daughters from 
cows bred artificially to these 
are about one year old, 10 or 12 that 
are unselected will be purchased and 


the 
sires 





An end view sketch of the dairy barn, silos, 


by the M 





visions | are being made for approximately 84 cow stalls, 


| placed in the new dairy barn. They 


will be observed for 

(a) Breeding efficiency; 

(b) Growth change; 

(c) Early maturity; 

(d) Temperament; 

(e) Type; 

(f) Uniformity. 

6. When these heifers are in milk 
they will also be checked for 

(a) Production of milk and fat; 

(b) Ease of milking; 

(ce) Udder shape and size; 

(d) Persistency of milking 

(e) Vigor; 

(f) Efficiency of using feed 

7. The sires of the groups of 
daughters that most nearly come up 
to the requirements laid down by the 
Minnesota Valley Breeders Associa- 


Valley Breeders Association. 


tion will be returned to the stud and 
used as much as possible 

It is anticipated that 100 to 200 
well bred sires and their first 
daughters will be examined and 
checked each year. According to 
Manager Miller, to fully develop this 
program in an attempt to prove five 
to 10 desirable sires each year will) 
require a continuous milking herd of 
some 75 or more animals, Each year 
the milking herd will be replaced 
with the previous year’s group of 
yearling heifers. 

The floor plan shown herewith in- 
dicates the general arrangement of 
the entire unit. The dairy barn will 
be 60 feet wide by 204 feet long. 
Note the position of the three silos, 
the spreader room on one end, and 
the 24 x 26 milk house on the east | 
side, facing the highway. The milk! 
room proper will be 18 x 24 and, in 
addition, a 6 x 8 rest room, and a 
utility room, also 6 x 8 

Provisions are made for approxi-| 
mately 84 cow stalls, 23 bull stalls,| 
and five pens. 

The hay, straw, and grain storage 
building will be 50 x 194 feet over- 











straw, and grain storage building | 
In the deiry barn pro-| 
23 bull stalls, and five pens. 


and hay, 


all. There will be two corn cribs, 
three large grain bins, and a fe ed | 
mixing room on one end of this 
building. The rest of the building will | 
be used for storing hay and straw.| 

The buildings are to be built across | 
the highway from the present bull) 
stud at New Prague, Minnesota, 


The American Veterinary Medical | 
Association's nutrition committee | 
emphasizes the importance of bal-| 
anced rations to keep farm animals 
from eating poison plants. Animals | 
deprived of essential nutrients—such | 
as vitamin A, phosphorus, and salt-— 
are more likely to eat poisonous 
plants, and a craving for sugar may 
lead them to dangerous plants hav- 
ing a sweet flavor 
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Fleor plan showing arrangement of the major 
Valley. The doiry barn will be 60 feet wide 
the highway; the hay, 


straw, and storage building is 50 feet wide by 194 feet long. 


, 








“lve 
Found a Way 
To Double Profits 


on hens, pigs, cows!” 


Amazing How Zonolite* 
Insulation Boosts Farm 
Production, Keeps Poultry 
and Livestock Healthy 


Proved on thousands of farms! You can | 


increase production of meat, milk, eggs 
and have healthier livestock and coulry 
—when you insulate farm buildings with 
Zonolite Vermiculite. Just pour this loose- 
fill insulation between ceiling joists and 
side-wall studs. For concrete floors in 
barns, hen houses, and hog houses that 
are always warm and dry—mix Zonolite 
| aggregate with cement in place of sand. 


CUT INSULATION COSTS... 
SAVE UP TO 40% ON FUEL 


| Enjoy the comfort and economy of a fully 


4 


insulated home, too. Only a fraction of the ~ 


usual! cost—you can install Zonolite your- 
self. It’s rotproof, rodentproof, and 100% 
ee roof —actually snuffs out flames! Amaz- 
gly efficient insulation, too, saves up to 
40% on fuel costs. 


AT YOUR LUMBER AND 
BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 


FREE BOOKLET: W hy not get all the facts! Mail 
coupon today for valuable FREE booklet. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 


Dept. HO-91 
13s S. LaSalle S?., Chicage 3, ILL 


Zenolite Compan . 

135 5. LaSalle $1., Chicage 3, Mil. 

Please mail me your brand new Free book- 
let F-1 “Farm Insulation with Double Ef- 
ciency.” 
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Rapid Wire Reeler 


Roll and unroll 
wire with tractor 
power and 
speed. Heavy 
duty «li p 
Clutch. Col- 
lapsibie 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 


South St. Pavl, Minn. 





construction project under way ot Mi 
by 204 feet long; the milk house will face 








Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 
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HERE'S YOUR MILL! 





@ The Papec Model X Hammer Mill, 
with portable power take-off drive, is 
the quick, convenient, thrifty way to 
grind feed at the granary, in the feed 
lot or on the barn floor. Haul it any- 
where. It's ready to grind the minute 
the tractor stops. See it at your deal- 
er's, or send same on margin of ad 
for FREE booklet. Papec Machine 
Company, of South Main Street, 
Shortsvi le, N.¥ 


PAPEC 


HAMMER MILLS FORAGE HARVESTERS 
CROP BLOWERS ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
HAY HARVESTERS FEED MIXERS 


sy Cattle Markers 














HORNS 
20 per 


CHAIN. 


DOL BLE PLATE NECK 
ar chain. 


lower portion 
’ per doz 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, 





The NEW improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 
Ne. 101 equipped with rubber Molds 

hese and set sorews, $8.50 om 
hatter fer all purposes, Malter 

No. 99 equipped with hese ently 


not satistactery 

use. Send for circular 

prepaid in the 

P. W. JENSEN & SON, Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 


“Our GOULDS 
has never 
let us down!” 


says A. C. Pittard, Atlanta, Go. 





“We use plenty of water, 
both on the farm and ia 
the house. We wanted the 
best water system, and got 
it, in our Goulds Jet-O 
Matic. It's imexpensive, 
too we can ( even trace 
electricity costs for the 
pump! 

There's a dependable 
Gould's pump that's right 
for the job on your place 
—no matter what your 
requirements. It's built 
and backed by Goulds, 
the world’s largest manu 
facturer of pumps exclu 

sively 


GOULDS 


Famous 
JET-O-MATIC 
For deep of shallow wells 





GOULD PUMPS INC. | 


Dept. X-8, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Please send detache 
“ 


arent duets 


om your pumps aod name of 


Deep W 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ou Thinking Of A 
ig Hatchery? 


Before going ahead with plans, here are 
some factors that you want to consider. 


J. J. 


ECENT demand for larger num 
bers of pigs for “feeder l 
poses has brought about a very 

active interest in “pig hatcheries” in 
states that have been furnishing 
feeders to corn belt areas. In 
states there have been or are being 
established these pig production units 
in quite large numbers. As a result, 
many questions are asked and equal- 
ly large numbers of answers are 
sought to the problems of pig hatch- 
ery operations. It would appear that 
some operators, both active and po- 
tential, have unlimited faith in the 
future of these commercial pig fac- 
tories 
This discussion is not me 
a wet blanket, but there are 
problems in pig hatchery operations 
If owners of the breeding herd know 
what is to be demanded of then 
they will be in much tion 
to ride out any troublesome period 
later. If they know at least some 
of the answers before they 
heavily in breeding stock 
equipment 
be improved 


some 


“ant to be 


acute 


better posi 


invest 
and 


rmanence 


too 
profits and px 
will 


Selling Young Pigs Risky 


One requirement in any atchery 


will be pigs of 
involves only 


good qual- 
freedom 
but pigs 
and high 
looks as 


business 
ity. This 
from diseases 
that carry vigor 
livability At 
though it will be ars befor 
sales can be made at than 
Men who are 
know that 
younger ages is 
when we 
weeks the 

To place six 
without 


not 
and parasites 
strength 
present it 
some yt 
less two 
already 
shipment 


months of age 
in the business 
‘ 


of pigs of 
hazardous 


more 
ining is 


shipment 


and 
done at six 
losses run high weeks 


old pigs on dry feed sows 


milk to supplement it, invites diges- 


tive troubles 

lightweight animals suffer 
that is never fully com- 
even though the best of 
followed. To 
eight or ten 
bring weights to 35 
require extra feed and 
production pattern 
had best be in- 
initial 


These 
tbhack 


pensated 


1 se 


feeding and care are 
carry the pig 
weeks and to 
or 40 pounds 

expensive 
feed 

when 
out 


crop to 


a more 
Extra 
cluded 
made 


costs 


the sales prices 
are 
A few owners are depending upon 


the practice of weaning at birth and 


LACEY 


ising synthetic 


plan is only 


rations. As yet, this 
an experiment. It may 
be years before a practical system 
can be worked out. Costs are high 
and feeds involved are still compli- 
cated and difficult to obtain. 


Need Uniformity of Size and Color 


Uniformity in size and breeds will 
be good sales material. When breed- 
ing stock is bought on mail order, 
the description of animals purchased 
makes up the mind of the buyer. If 
the buyer has his sight set on black 
or spotted pigs and then gets a 
white ones, he’s a dis- 
appointed customer. Likewise, if 40- 
pound pigs are ordered and a ship- 
ment 40-pound average but 

pounds between 
the buyer is not 
a regular patron 

Parasite and disease-free ship- 
ments place upon the hatchery op- 
erator a heavy responsibility. One 


shipment of 


has a 
a spread of 20 
light 
become 


heavy and 
likely to 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE... 
our veterinary editor will have 
a detailed article on the plants 
that are poisonous to livestock 

his article, “Plant Poison- 


ing 











hatchery “dewormed, 


deloused 


advertises pigs 
demanged, and immunized 
Sodium fluoride is 
roundworms, ben- 
exachioride controls lice and 

and serum treatment for 

is given. But these extra 
expensive They require 
and shipments be post- 
poned until at least ten days or two 
weeks after weaning. They protect 
the buyer but they include several 
bits of work that even the average 
producer on own farm will not 
pertorm 


against cholera 


used to eliminate 


steps are 


that saies 


nis 


Equipment Cost High 


Equipment costs on a hatchery 
setup are higher than for the av- 
erage farm. Good returns can be 
had from feeder pig sales only when 
kept working. Prices for 
are highest when numbers are 
This makes winter and sum- 
farrowing more profitable. Jan- 
and February are cold months. 


sows are 
pigs 
low 

mer 
uary 
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brooders, extra heating 
well insulated buildings 
cost and must be in- 
plans. These hatch- 
continuous 


Heat lamps, 
units, and 
add to the 
cluded in the 
eries are factories 
output is a 
idle equipment cut the cash return. 

A prolific breeding herd, that 
is built upon production records, is 
another factor in profitable return, 
Sows that will nine or ten 
living pigs and raise nine 
are worth keeping. Selection of gilts 
from good and purchase 
of boars as sires the best 
guarantees of good pro- 
duction. In spite of selection 
there are bound to be low producers 
and barren herd of 
size 

Commercial producers of weanling 
pigs need consider type 
seriously Good 5 good 
per litter, free 
and parasites, and 
ability before and after 
factors far more important th 
centages of ham and loins 
pigs shipped ) 3) he 
standards 
to fourteen n | ith good 
length, with 
feed 
exceed in 
show sows 
in the farrowing pens 

As stated, the money is to be 
made on sales volun and on low 
cost production. A production scheme 
that will make the most of these 
factors will keep a hatchery in busi- 
ness 

Management of hatchery 
should be no different than 
agement of a farm herd for 
slaughter Pasture 
good equipment 
ease control, ider 
removal of 
tration, and 


and 


necessity. Idle sows and 


one 


farrow 
eight or 
sows wise 
herd 
continued 


are 
good 


sows in a good 


too 
num- 
dis- 
liv- 


not 


bers dom from 
eases 
uning are 
in per- 
the 


same 


on 


sows with ; ist twelve 
body 

for 
disposition 
looking 
unterfeits 


apacity 
and with 
vaiue 
that m 


good 


ay be cc 


pigs 
man- 
pork 
feeding, 
and 
tion of 


teeth, early « 


good 
dis- 
litters, 
net as- 
other t etermine 
net returns ‘ ily differ- 
ence in pig hatch 
pared with ordina arm 
for 
weights 


cash 
itput as com- 
production 
slaughter is at lighter 
and younger 


Two Litters Per Year 


To equalize the returns per sow, 
at least two litters per year are 
quired for weanling sale. At 
prices for feeder pigs, ten to 
dollars, a litter of 
between $80 and 
will double ounts 

Finally, plans for hatcheri 
only slightly from thos« 
lowed by 
who 
cattle 


re- 
present 
sixteen 
1 return 
$125 litters 
these an 
vary 
hundreds of hog growers 
alled pig and 
fairs. Size of b will 
depend upon feed supplies, equip- 
ment costs, and demand for the 
product. In larger hatchery units, 
from fifty to hundred sows or 
more, there are added hazards due 
to size. Erysipelas, brucellosis, chol- 
era, and other equally vicious or- 
ganisms could easily wreck a big 
enterprise should infection creep in. 
With large numbers on limited areas 
of pasture, parasite loads build up 
rapidly and extra labor is needed 
to keep these in check 


sell pigs so-« 


isiness 


one 


ased 


Known 


If -breeding stock is 
from 


protection 


yur 
outside sources, ¢ A. 
should be 
and boars are mov 
hatchery unit. A careful 
of purchase will 
The hatchery 
has been popularized some 
pork producers ather buy 
eight or ten week weanlings than to 
grow them through the hazardous 
nursing stages of growth. Hatcheries 
will continue to pular only as 
long as they can job of 
production than the 


before 
sows 
program 
save 


losses 


idea isn't new— it 


because 


would r 


average farm of 
Hatchery owners 


on this fact. 
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Home Feeds 


The other day I got a good old- 
fashioned inquiry which was about 
is follows “We are mixing feed 
for our dairy herd, have grinding and 
mixing facilities, and we are wonder- 
ing if we couldn't satisfactorily grind 
up a mash mixture for our laying 
hens.” 

This is a good question and the 
answer is “Yes.” Where one has 
grinding and mixing facilities and 
some of the staple ingredients, 
there is no reason why, particularly 
during the summer months, one 
couldn't make up a satisfactory ra- 
tion for laying hens and it need 
not be too complicated. 

Usually laying mashes contain 
from 18 to 20 per cent crude pro- 
tein and are fed in conjunction with 
grains in the ratio of half mash and 
half grain along with oyster shell 
and grit free choice. Also, if green 
feed can be made available in the 
form of a fresh, leafy alfalfa and 
the like, one doesn’t have to be too 
concerned about deficiencies insofar 
as vitamins and minerals are con- 
cerned during the summer and early 
fall months 

A satisfactory 18 per cent protein 
mash mixture for laying hens could 
be made up by using the following 
ingredients in the proportions given: 


Pounds 


Ground yellow corn ou 
Ground oats 

Wheat middlings 

Alfalfa leaf meal 

High-grade meat scrat 

Dried milk 

Steamed bone mea! 

Ground limestone or oyster shell 
Salt 


saute tit 


2 | 


The University of California 
makes the following recommendation 
for an all-purpose breeding and lay- 
ing mash to be made in conjunction 
with grain on a 50-50 basis: 


Pounds 


yellow, ground 
ground 
ground 
dehydrated 
mill 


meal 


Corn 

Wheat 
Barley 
Alfalfa meal 


Dried whey 

Dried skimmilk 
Liver meal 

Limestone or shell, ground 
Bone meal, special steamed 
Salt 
Manganese sulfate, 8 per cent 
Feeding oll (400D-3000A) 
Riboflavin 


pure 


2 grams 


2.00914 


Gathering eggs with care avoids 
breakage 


The Chick Crop 


The number of chickens produced 
on Wisconsin farms as well as on 
farms in the nation is larger this 
year than a year ago, according to 
the Crop Reporting Service of the 
Wisconsin and United States De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Stronger demand and better prices 
to producers have resulted in in- 
creased chicken production this 
year. The state’s farmers raised 
nearly 22% million chickens this 
year or two per cent more than in 
1950. The low prices for chickens 
and eggs compared with the high 
prices for feed discouraged chicken 
production in the state last year 
The 1950 production was six per 
cent below the previous year. While 
chicken production on Wisconsin 
farms shows some increase over a 
year ago, it is still six per cent be- 
low the 1940-49 average. 

For the nation, the number of 
chickens raised on farms this year is 
estimated at more than 702", mil- 
lion and is 5 per cent above the 


1950 output. The number of chick- 
ens raised this year is 10 per cent 
below the 10-year average output. 
With the increase in the number of 
chickens raised this year, the size of 
laying flocks by the end of the year 
will be larger than at the end of 
1950. 


Poultry Virus Lives Ten 
Months on Feathers 


Difficulty of eradicating Newcastle 
disease from poultry flocks is em- 
phasized in a news report published 
by the American Journal of Veter- 
inary Research. 

Massachusetts research workers 
found that the virus which causes 
this disease is capable of surviving 
at hen house temperatures for as 
long as ten months on feathers and 
down. The colder the temperature 
was, the longer the virus lived. 

When placed on chick down kept 
at incubator temperature, the virus 
retained its disease-producing ability 
for only about three months, while 
at temperatures approximating late 
fall and winter weather, it was still 
alive a year and a half after the ex- 
periment was started 

Moisture also helped to keep the 
virus alive, as shown by the fact that 
it survived for several months in 
damp soil, mash, end droppings. 

The report pointed to the need for 
strict sanitation in controlling the 
spread of this infection. Disinfection 
and exposure to the air were recom- 
mended for all poultry house materi- 
als that may come in contact with 
the virus. 


Potato meal can be substituted in 
part for other feeds in duck rations, 
according to results of a feeding ex- 
periment on a Long Island duck 
farm by Cornell and USDA re- 
searchers 


Oat hulls are a good nesting ma- 
terial for community nests. 





A Weatherproof Range Feeder 


In a recent poultry column, we 
mentioned a weatherproof range 
feeder and offered to provide speci- 
fications to interested readers. To 
save time and correspondence, we 
picture below a drawing of this range 
feeder. It was developed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois when the author 
was a member of the poultry staff 
of that institution. 

This style of feeder is as rainproof 
as any feeder can be. It gives good 
protection, regardless of the intensity 


, = 





of the rainfall. Two such feeders 
will hold enough feed for 200 to 250 
pullets for four or five days 

To adapt it for turkey feeding, 
place a two-foot strip of 2 x 4-inch 
material on ecge underneath each 
end. 

Partially shaded places are best 
for range feeders during the hot 
summer months. During the heat of 
the day pullets will go without feed 
unless it is easy to get and in a 
shaded area 
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A—Strip of 1%” by %” material prevents feed from being picked out of the feeder. 
8—Strip of 1%)” by 1” moterial placed here can be raised or lowered to sult size of birds. 
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s th 
Goliath fell before 
the boy David, 
so did David 
the King fall 
before the 
woman Bathsheba! 


ATHSHEBA 


TECHNICOLOR 


GREGORY 


man 
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HAYWARD 


RAYMOND MASSEY - KIERON MOORE 


and 8 ¢ A. many Cpousendes 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK - HENRY KING 


Written for the Screen by PHILIP DUNNE 


at your favorite theatre 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 





* * * 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 


needs No Cooking! 





says: “For a tasty, healthful breakfast 


crisp! Shaped like golden little dou 


large family-size package of Cheerios. 








IN 
REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY 
SIZE 


50% mori 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, Americ 


with a whale of a lot of =GO power! 


a’s first lady of food, 


try serving Cheerios, 


milk and fruit.” Energizing Cheerios are so tempting. Crunchy- 
hnuts! And all ready to 
eat! No other cereal tastes quite like 
Cheerios’ famous, fresh toasted-oat 
flavor. Get Cheerios today! Ask for the 
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Tips On Defrosting 
Your Home Freezer 


by Gladys 


FTER summer vegetables and 
A fruits are frozen and before 
meats are put in the freezer, 
it is a good plan to defrost your 
home freezer. It isn't a difficult job 
so it shouldn't be put in the class 
of troublesome business one likes to 
put off. 

In general you should follow the 
directions that come with the freez- 
er. Some upright types can be de- 
frosted like a refrigerator by setting 
pans of hot water in the freezing 
compartment 

For box type freezers, it is far 
more satisfactory to scrape the frost 
from the sides instead of heating up 
the freezer with hot water 

Have ready bushel baskets or 
large cartons lined with newspaper, 
a wide putty knife or flat wooden 
paddle, a pancake turner or clean 
dustpan to lift out the frost from the 
bottom of the freezer, a large pan 
to put the frost in, and some small 
rugs or blankets 

Remove the plug from the electric 
light socket to disconnect the freez- 
er. Remove packages of food and 
place them in the baskets or carton 
Sort packages according to kind and 
date, as you put them in the bas- 
kets. Cover the baskets with news- 
papers and blankets 

Use a wide putty knife or wooden 
paddie for scraping off the frost, 
being careful not to scratch the 
surface of the freezer. If the frost 
is hard to dislodge at the top, loosen 
it by laying over it a large cloth 
wrung out of hot water. Once start- 
ed, the frost scrapes down easily. 

Lift the frost from the bottom of 


Hemsworth 


the freezer and quick-freeze com- 
partment with the pancake turner 
or clean dustpan. Wipe sides. Quick- 
ly put food back in, keeping it well 
organized so you can easily find 
what you want next time and the 
freezer need not be kept open for 
long at a time. Proper labeling and 
arranging makes it easier to find 
packages and easier to use foods in 
proper order as to dates 

Anticipate your food needs and ar- 
range packages accordingly. If you 
have room, reserve one of the bas- 
kets at the top for ready-cooked 
foods, rolls, pies, cakes, etc. 

When the packages are stored, 
plug in the freezer Once a year, 
clean the surface of the condenser 
with a vacuum cleaner attachment 
or a stiff brush. 

To keep frost from forming too 
quickly, be sure that all foods are 
properly chilled before they are put 
in the freezer, particularly meat and 
poultry. Putting warm food in the 
freezer affects the quality of the 
food and causes unnecessary use of 
electricity. Foods can be chilled in 
your refrigerator before being put 
in the freezer 

How often should we defrost? Di- 
rection books say every six to twelve 
months, but it depends on how each 
family uses its freezer When we 
know that thick frost interferes with 
proper temperature maintenance and 
that it takes more electricity to keep 
the temperature down when there is 
a thick coating of frost, we realize 
that it is wise to defrost as often as 
it is needed. Especially when we 
discover that it isn't a bad job at all. 





For Bookwork at Home 


Whether it’s a full-size office or 
just a small tin box, there should be 
a “business center” in every home, 
says Louise Young, University of 
Wisconsin home economist Every 
family needs a place to keep records 
and file semi-valuable papers, she 
says. Most of us need a place to 
keep publications, writing materials, 
and bookkeeping supplies 

And how many drawers do you 
have to pull out looking for pencils, 
rubber bands, and gummed labels 

You don't need a desk to keep 
those things handy, Miss Young says. 
One drawer near a table, or shelf 
that can be used as a writing sur- 
face, may be all the business center 
you need. Maybe you'll want shelves 
or a bookcase nearby for filing space. 

You'll need a real desk and pos- 
sibly an office or study if you do 
much business at home. Before you 
build or buy a desk, give a little 
thought to some of the things you'll 
need to look or plan for 

First decide how much writing sur- 
face you'll need and how much stor- 
age space. You'll want a desk that’s 
comfortable to work at and with 
enough room for your knees — in 
both width and height. 

Check to see that side drawers are 
wide enough to hold standard writing 
paper Typing paper and many 
printed materials are 8% inches by 
11 inches, she points out 

A desk with at least one file draw- 
er is convenient, and you'll probably 


want more filing space if you'll use 
the desk for business 

You can make a usable desk by 
fastening a board across two small, 
unfinished chests of drawers, leaving 
knee space between them. Two low 
bookcases or “wo apple boxes can be 
converted into writing and storage 
space in the same way 

Where should the desk go? That 
will depend on where it's convenient 
for the person who'll use it most. 
If you want a desk in the kitchen, 
have it away from the busiest work 
area. If your husband will use it, 
too, you may want the desk in a 
utility room or in the dining room. 
In the dining room the youngsters 
could also use it for studying, with- 
out being disturbed by family activi- 
ties in the living room. 

Whatever your writing center ar- 
rangement, be sure it has good light, 
comfortable chairs, and room for two 
people to work together. It’s a good 
place, too, for the telephone and a 
bulletin board for family reminders. 


Wash Rayons Quickly 


When you wash rayons, do it 
quickly and don't let them soak. 
They may fade, spot, or streak if 
you let them soak, leave them rolled 
in a towel, or hang them up too wet. 
Wash them separately, roll them in 
Turkish towels to absorb as much 
moisture as possible and shape them 
before they dry. 
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Dairy Farm Home 
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Don't waste the space below ond on either side of your 
bothroom sink. Have cupboards built around it to both 
beautify your bathroom and increase its efficiency... 
You'll hove room for all bathroom supplies in one handy 
voit. The wall cobinets feature sliding mirror panels. 


Cupboards ond drawers con do double duty os a 
dressing table as pictured here. It's an idea for either 
bedroom or bathroom wherever there's a spare nook. 


Built-in cupboards ore the ideal answer to your dining room storage problems. 


More Storage Space 


If your house is typical of many that lack storage 
space, here are some suggestions that may help you. 


hy Virginia Blodgett 


need. If you're building a 
you can plan ahead and build in 
units for ali your belongings. 
house it's ten 
from adequate. 
when 


T’S a rare house that provides ali the storage 
space you reall) 


new home 

the necessary storage 

But if yours is a “ready-made” 
to one your storagt is far 
It makes housekeeping a headache, too, 
there just isn't a place for everything 

However, don't despair! There are many ways 
to increase your storage space — even in the 
tiniest house. Here are a few suggestions 

In place of small lamp tables in your living 
room, substitute two or three drawer chests. The 
type ordinarily used for bedside tables are just 
the right size and are as much at home in the 
living room as the boudoir. They'll give the same 
amount of table top space as lamp tables, and in 
addition provide drawer space. They're a handy 
hideaway for cards, games, letter paper, or what 
have you. 


USING CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


Wider chests of drawers can be used in a hall- 
way in place of a hall table. And in the dining 
room, repiace an old buffet with inadequate draw- 
» with a large chest of drawers. If there's 
you could use a pair of “Mr. 

(more borrowing from’ the 


space 


er spac 
enough wall space 
and Mrs.” 
bedroom) 

If you'r 
look for one 
some as well 


chests 


market for a new coffee table, 
They're very hand- 


n the 
with 
is -practical 
Corner cupboards give a maximum of storage 

room with minimum of floor space. And they 

can be tucked into otherwise wasted corners. In 
the dining room they'll solve the problem of the 
dishes from your kitchen cupboard 
and pretty way to display your 


drawers 


overflow of 
and give a safe 
best china. 
CORNER CUPBOARD IN ANY ROOM 

But there's no rule a corner cupboard can't go 
out of the dining room. And they don't always 
have to be used in pairs In the living room it 
could show off a hobby collection on its upper 
shelves — hold a record collection in the cup- 
board below. In the bathroom, you'd have the 
shelves fo toiletries, the cupboard for bath tow- 
els. Or to one in the bedroom, kitchen, hallway 
— wherever there's a likely corner. 


If there's a carpenter in the family, a corner 
cupboard should be no problem. Or you can buy 
them in unfinished wood and paint them to match 
your room 

Here's a good way to divide a living and dining 
area and make a handsome storage unit at the 
same time: Build book shelves — either half way 
or all the way to the ceiling — facing the living 
area. Backing the book shelves and facing the 
dining area, have a wall of cupboards. The same 
idea on a smaller scale could provide an entrance 
hall beside your front door, too, 


SPACE ABOVE REFRIGERATOR 

Don’t waste the wall space above your refriger- 
ator. A cupboard unit there won't be as accessible 
as your other cupboard, but it will be a good spot 
for seldom used items — turkey roaster, for 
instance. 

You can almost double the space in the cup- 
boards and closets you already have by spacing 
the shelves closer together. In your kitchen cup- 
boards install smaller shelves to hold cups, spices, 
and other small items. In a linen closet, two or 
three narrow shelves added between the other 
shelves will be ideal for washcloths, hand towels, 
and soaps. Several small shelves, instead of one 
large shelf, in a cleaning closet will hold more 
supplies within easier reach. 


STORE LINENS UNDER BED 


Had you ever thought of storing bed linens and 
an extra blanket under the bed? Have your hus 
band or a carpenter make you a large flat b 
with a hinged lid. You'll want casters on the un 
derside to make the box easily movable. A rope 
handle on the side will be a convenience for pull- 
ing it out from under the bed 

You can make a storage bin for your porch and 
have it double as a seat. Or use an army surplus 
locker box prettied up with paint. Cut a piece of 
foam rubber to fit the top, cover with a bright, 
waterproof fabric and you'll have a comfortable 
bench beside your door — you might like one on 
either side. And it's the ideal receptacle for 
games, toys, rubbers, and other outdoor equip- 
ment. Keeps your porch from looking cluttered! 

Another version of the same idea for indoors — 
built-in seats on either side of a fireplace, in a 
bay window, or along a blank wall. THE END 
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2522. This season's double duty jumper—it's @ dress 
minus the blowse! Versatile V-neck styling is very easy 
te sew, too. Sizes 10-20. Size 16 jumper, 2 yds. 54-in. 
The blewse, 2% yds. 39-in. 


2494. Net enly @ sturdy beck-butten jumper for one 

of the new clessroom the blouse (short or 

sleeved!) te weer with it! Sizes 6-14. Size 8 
jumper, 1% yds. 54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. 35-in. 


2595. Mix-maetch this sew- 
easy skirt, two weskit tops— 
teem with ether seporotes, 
too! Sizes 12-20, 36-44. 
Size 18 skirt, 1% yes. 54-in 
Collered weskit, 1% yds. 54- 
in High neck weskit, 1% 
yds. 54-in 


2200. Here, the clossic coat- 
dress comes with the current 
slant en buttoning—it swerves 
to the side, ends in o soft 
pleat. Short sleeves, too. Sizes 
12-20, 36-42. Size 18, 3% 
yds. 54-in. or 4% yds. 39-in. 


2322. This slim shirt — 

ftened by unpressed pleats 
—<«vuts from one yard of 54- 
inch in any of its sizes! Such 
@ moterial sever you'll wont 
te moke severe! in foll's 
fabric fancies. Woilst sizes 
22-30 





2197. There's edded appec! 
in this coverall apron—<lim- 
making midriff, flower pot 
pocket. Sizes small, medium, 
large, extre lerge 
2% yds. 35-in., 9 yee 
rec. Applique is included. 


SKIRT FROM 1 YARD 
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3004. Sew - easy butten- 
front dress with a differ- 
ence! Yoke-pone! lines ore 
slenderizing; long bock pleet 
brings ecse without bulk! 
Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 
18, 4% yds. 35-in.,, 2% 
yds. ric rac 


NO PATTERNS EX- 
CHANGED. Send 25 cents 
fer each pattern o Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairy- 
mon, Fort Aikinson, Wis. 


Also send 25 cents for 
ow new Foll-Winter Fash- 
leon Book. 





NOTICE! 


ALL 
PATTERNS 
ARE NOW 


29° 

















A Few Ironing Hints 


For a longer and happier life for 
your clothes, a few ironing hints have 
been suggested by Mrs. Edith Yeo- 
mans, Home Economics Instructor 
at the University of New Hampshire. 

Light-colored cotton and linen fab- 

rics may be ironed on the right side; 
dark-colored cottons and linens and 
all other materials should be ironed 
on the wrong side to prevent a sheen 
from ’ 
Nylon, rayon, and silk are pressed 
with @ moderately warm iron on the 
wrong side, Mrs. Yeomans said. If 
the garment is not moist enough 
when you are ready to press, a wet 
cloth placed over a dry one will pro- 
duce the best results. 

Pressing wool with a damp cloth 
on the wrong side of the garment 
gives it a softer look and lengthens 
the material's life. For seams place 
a piece of cardboard or heavy paper 
between the seam and the garment 
to prevent seam marks from showing 
on the right side. 


Soap Jelly Cleaner 

You can keep weekly and seasonal 
cleaning costs down by making some 
of the cleaners at home. 

A University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture circular, “Household Care 
and Cleaning,” gives recipes for 
making cleaners and finishers and 
also directions for cleaning many 
household items. 

One recipe is for soap jelly, a 
cleaner suitable for use on painted 
rough and smooth plaster walls and 
canvas, oilcloth and linoleum walls 
It's also a good cleaner for wash- 
able wallpaper and window shades 
and fabric upholstery 

Make the soap jelly by pouring 
one cup of hot water over two cups 
of mild soap flakes and beating to 
a jelly with a rotary egg beater. To 
use, apply the jelly to the soiled 
surface with a damp sponge or 
cloth; clean a smal) area at a time. 
Rinse thoroughly with a sponge or 
cloth wrung out of clear soft water. 


Kind Words 


God gave us tongues that we might 


speak, 
And He would have it so, 

That we may never use harsh words 
To either friend or foe. 


Each thought and deed we must 
weigh well, 
For friends are hard to find, 
There's ne'er a dear one yet to spare, 
Try hard to e’er be kind. 


Of all the talents that we have, 
Yes, those that are most fair, 
A kind word to « friend in need 
Is a gift, indeed, most rare. 


When trouble comes to those in need 
And you can ease the pain, 
Never, never let chance pass by; 
It may never come again. 


"Tis the greatest, finest gift of all 
That He has given you, 
To “do to others as you'd have 
Them always do toe you.” 
—Eleanor J. Schwend 


Walnut Wilt Hits Tomatoes 


“Walnut trees may poison tomato 
plants,” said V. E. Keirns, extension 
vegetable gardening specialist at Ohio 
State University. “Evidently, some 
poisonous material that affects toma- 
toes is given off by walnut roots. 

“Tomatoes turn yellow, wilt, and 
frequently die. Some diseases may 
produce similar symptoms but if 
there is a walnut tree or stump with- 
in 50 feet, tomato roots may have 
contacted the walnut roots and be- 
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Multicolor Orchids 











In color — right Im the transfers! 
need to embroider! Iron your “orchid beu- 
quet™ right onto a shimmering white silk 
bieuse; ente an Ascot scarf; ente an eve- 
ning handkerchief of generous proper- 
tions! Use them elegantly on pale laven- 
der or pale green organdy, linen or cotten 
tea cloths; on dressing table skirts and 
matching beudeir pillows. Gift tewels, 
dresser and vanity scarves are instantly 
turned inte de-luxe linens by means of 
these exquisite orchid 
transfers! 

Send 25¢ for the dye-fast, launderable, 
three-color orchid bouquet designs (Pat- 
tern No. 381) to Pattern Department, 
Heard’s Dairymans, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


three-color 
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New Fashion Book 
The Fall-Winter Issue 


Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 
Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 
ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 
Aatuma’s all-important separates, backbone 
ef the wardrobe 
The coat drees, the two-piece, the tailored 


mode. 

Soft and fisitering types for the mature 
figure 

Party toes. 

es 1 college clothes and the Career Girl's 


y. 

Designs to suit the personality 

School and party clothes for girls; togs for 
the teddlers. 

Gifts, featuring wearablies. accessories, 
items from one yard, toys, doll clothes. 
It's a wonderful book of practical, easy- 

to-make pattern designs, beautifully tllus- 

trated. The most comprehensive collection 
= find in any pattern book. Price just 
cents. Send for yo y to Pattern 

Department Fort At- 

kinson, Wis. 


ur cop 
Hoard’s Dairyman 





Write for tree swatches of al! wool, and part wool 
materials. Piains, plaids. Dresses, coats, suits 
sport shirts, children's wear, etc.. made at home 
with big savings 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. H-9 


W. Swanzey, NW. H 
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Peaches are Plentiful 


Freeze them, can them, pickle them, and preserve them for good eating. 


by Marian Pike 


HE big peach crop this year 
means that peaches are a good 
buy 
Freezing Peaches Easy 


Freezing is the easiest way of pre- 
serving them. The amount you freeze 
is limited only by your freezer’s and 
your family’s capacity. Selecting fine 
peaches is important, but not the 
whole story. Good preparation is 
necessary, too. 

Make the sirup first so it will be 
cold when added to the prepared 
peaches. It will take up to three-fourths 
of a cup of sirup for each pint of 
peach halves. It takes less sirup for 
sliced peaches. Three cups of sugar 
dissolved in each 4 cups of water 
should make about the right sirup 
But if your family has a sweet tooth 
or if the peaches are tart, you may 
want to use as much as 5 cups of 
sugar to each 4 cups of water 

Sort the peaches you have pur- 
chased or have picked from your own 
trees, using only those that would 
be perfect for out of hand eating. 
One to 1% pounds of peaches will 
about fill each pint container; 15 me- 
dium sized freestone peaches weigh 
about 5 pounds 

Wash and pit the fruit. Then take 
time to peel, as shown in the picture, 
without the short cut of dipping 


peaches in hot, then cold, water to 
make the skins slip easily. Dipping 
tends to make the outer layer soften 
in frozen fruit 

Slice the peaches directly into cold 
sirup in a freezer jar to help prevent 
darkening in air. To keep the peach 
color from darkening in the freezer, 
add to the sirup %% teaspoon (1,000 
milligrams) ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 
to each 4 cups of cold sirup. Ascor- 
bic acid powder or tablets may be 
bought in drug stores and some freez- 
er locker plants 

Press the fruit down, adding 
enough cold sirup to cover. A piece 
of crumpled parchment locker paper, 
or waterproof wax paper on top 
helps hold fruit under the sirup. 
Leave space at top. Fruit will ex- 
pand in freezing. In containers with 
straight sides and wide top, like those 
shown in the picture, head space 
needed is one-half inch for pints, one 
inch for quarts. Wipe jar edges clean 
and dry, screw lids on tightly, freeze 
and store. 

Canned Peaches Delicious 

This is our family’s favorite type 
of canned peaches. It uses no liquid 
other than peach juice: 

Select really ripe peaches (you can 
use the ones with little brown spots 
if you cut the spots out carefully). 


Drop in boiling water for half a min- 
ute, then blanch in cold water and 
slip off skins 

Slice into large enamel cooking pan, 
sprinkling with sugar frequently. 
Use about one-half cup sugar to four 
cups prepared peaches depending on 
family taste and tartness of peaches. 
Mix gently. Let stand at least 15 
minutes until juice from the peaches 
flows freely 

Place over low heat 
is dissolved and fruit is barely soft 

Pack in hot sterilized jars to one 
inch of top of quarts. No need to add 
sirup. There should be enough peach 
juice. Process in hot water bath for 
20 minutes, or at 5 pounds in pres- 
sure cooker for 10 minutes. Seal ac- 
cording to manufacturer's instruc- 
thons 

That recipe has a really home 
grown taste, but there are those who 
prefer peaches to taste more like the 
commercially canned ones. This does 
it: 

Drop prepared peach halves into 
boiling sirup, using two parts of wa- 
ter to one part of sugar. Cook until 
just soft. 

Pack fruit and sirup in hot ster- 
ilized quart jars to one inch of tops. 
Process 20 minutes in hot water bath 
or 10 minutes at 5 pounds in pressure 
cooker. Seal 


until sugar 


Many experienced cooks do not 
process their peaches at all when 
they have used this hot pack method 
But you may lose jars unless you are 
pretty expert at having all your 
equipment, including rubber seals, 
boiling hot and thoroughly sterilized 


Spiced Orange-Peach Marmalade 


Wash and peel 12 medium cling 
peaches. Wash 3 medium oranges 
removing peel from 1% of the or- 
anges. Put fruit through food chop- 
per using coarse blade. Combine and 
measure into large preserving kettle 
Add equal amount of sugar. Add one 
teaspoon whole cloves and two 3- 
inch cinnamon sticks tied in bag 
Boil rapidly 25 to 30 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally to prevent burning 
Remove from heat, take out spice 
bag, skim. Pour into sterilized jars 
Seal while hot 

Delicate Peach Pickles 

Use one cup lemon juice and 4% 
cups sugar for each 24 small whol 
peeled peaches. Put whole clove in 
each peach and a tiny piece of stick 
cinnamon in the sirup. Bake peaches 
and sirup in moderately slow oven 
until peaches are tender but not soft 
Pack boiling hot into hot sterilized 
jars and seal. 
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What to do 


When You Bring 


Your Heifer Home 
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HE show is over, or soon will be. You on feeding, caring for the heifer before, during, 
have either won first place, last place, or and after freshening, and discussing problems in 
some place in between. But you have not starting your own herd. 
No matter where your heifer placed in her 
s, you have gained something You have HOW ABOUT YOUR SHOW EQUIPMENT eee 
ned experience in training, fitting and show- The easiest way to handle your show equip- 
7 al and we hope you have acquired ment when you get home is to dump the show 
sportsmanship along with the art of box or trunk off the truck, stick it in the barn 
. and forget about it until next year. But it’s not 
was at the end of the line, grip- _— the best for the equipment and it won't save any 
sorry will not help. The knowledge time because next year you'll have a big job 
will need to place higher next year getting it all cleaned up and in proper shape 
to concentrate on now. Don't wait again. 
weeks before next year’s show to 
ins. Now is a good time to think about 
of the heifer you have now, or to 


When you get the box or trunk unloaded from 
the truck, open it up and empty it. We know 


from experience that when you leave it packed 
nk about etting a better one 


THE TRIP BACK HOME... 
If your heifer wound up at the tail-end of the This is the end of this series of summer 
punish her for it—it’s not her fault project articles. But a new series will start 
t a champion. Continue to give her next issue. SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for an 
re and treatment she has been get- article which will tell you when to breed 
Lead } in the truck carefully to avoid your heifer and how to care for her up to 
ries. If it is a cool day put the blanket on the time she freshens. 
the trip home so she won't become 
Unioad her carefully when you arrive 


the farm and instead of giving her a fall ; wae er 
sending her out to the pasture, put her until next fall, you may open it up to find a 


blanket soaked with fly spray or olive oil, a bar 
nial on —" , heif of soap stuck to the bottom of the box, and 
ood idea to gradually put your neuer halters mildewy and the metal parts rusty 
of “just another mem- “ 
You'll thank yourself next fall if you put your 


t } the weather is hot, it may 
be well to keep her in the stable and out of the equipment in proper order as soon as you get 


hot sun during the daytime and turn her out to 


bie again 





a lot at night for a few days. There's no need 
to blanket her no f course, but continue feed- BARNY FARMLAN 
ing her grain and hay 
There's another point to remember with re- os 

gard to feeding. It is best not to turn her out 
to pasture and let her stay. She has been on 
dry feed for some time now and will probably 
be very hungry for green grass, but it will upset 
her if she makes an abrupt change from dry 
feed to green grass. It is best to turn her on 
grass for only a few hours each day for several 
days 


WHAT IS HER FUTURE? ... 

If you have decided that your heifer is not a 
show heifer, she may still have a future in the 
herd as a good producer. Keep feeding her some 
gcrain to keep her growing to cowhood but don't >— 
overfeed her so that she becomes fat as a heifer A. CY See ey 
If she is not bred yet because of her age or size NY a 
you will be interested in a new series of articles “Dad, I'm using milk filters but I'm having 
beginning in the next issue which will discuss a hard time holding them on.” 





when to breed and will continue with material 








home from the show. Open the box and take 
everything out. No doubt the box will have 
soaked up a little fly spray, olive oil, soap, feed, 
or other materials that should be scrubbed out. 
Leave the box out in the sun for awhile after 
scrubbing so that it is thoroughly dry before 
you store it. 


CLEAN EACH ARTICLE... 


If you want to store your blankets in the box 
until next year, it is a good idea to wash and 
dry them. Otherwise they will rot or be badly 
mildewed and soiled by next fal! 

Clean the show halters well and give them a 
coat of shoe polish or wipe them with an oily 
cloth to prevent mildew and rust 

Clean out the tail comb, the brushes. If you 
have a clipper, clean it and oil it. If you have 
files and rasps in the ‘box which you have used 
for shaping up the horns and hoofs, it is best to 
take them out of the show box and store them 
somewhere else, as they may rust if left in the 
box until next fall 

Take out all oily and dirty cloths and burn 
them, or use them for other clean-up work 
around the farm-—-don't store them in the box 

After the blankets and halters and other 
equipment are cleaned, put them back into the 
box and store in a dry place. When next fall 
rolls around, you'll be glad that you took care 
of these little details at the proper time. 


DID YOU WIN A RIBBON? 


If you won a ribbon on your heifer, no doubt 
you are proud of it. Even if it is not first place, 
you'll do well to keep it for future reference. 
Put it in a picture frame or press it in a book or 
some other place where it will stay flat. As 
the years go by and more ribbons are added, 
you'll be glad that you saved the first ones to 
add to your collection. And if you have won a 
trophy—keep it shined up, too! We remember 
winning a traveling trophy that had been passed 
around for several years and had accumulated 
a good coat of tarnish. We had to use half a 
can of mother’s silver polish to make it look 
presentable 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK... 


As we said before, whether you won first or 
last place at the fairs this fall, you have gained 
something and you'll have some experience be- 
hind you that will help greatly in your future 
dairy work. Though the fairs are over, don't 
forget your dairy work until next summer. Keep 
plugging away all year, and you'll be well on the 
way toward a successful season next year. 

THE END 
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Let's 
Look 
Around 


at other states 


We're passing to you these comments after 
touring, sightseeing, and visiting dairy 
farms in several mid-west and western states. 


ELLO, young dairymen and 
women! If you live in Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Wyom- 


ing, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, you may be in- 
hearing what we have 
your states 
in some other section 
of the country, you may be interest- 
ed in what some of these states 
look like and how young dairy peo- 
ple live and work there 

We have just finished a 
the states mentioned above 
started out from Wisconsin and 
drove over through the hilly area 
around LaCrosse to the great, wide 
Mississippi river. The farmers in 
those areas are really doing a swell 
job. Their land is piled up in hills 
and is harder to farm than flat land, 
but they know how to do it. They 
have terraces where the hills are 
too steep to hold the soil and water 
in place and nearly every farmer 
contours his crops. It is a beautiful 
sight to see as you drive along — a 
strip of rich green alfalfa, then a 
strip of ripe oats, then a strip of 
corn — it not only makes a pretty 
scheme but gives you a good 
feeling inside because you know that 
the land could be farmed that way 
for years and years and not be worn 
washed away. And there's 
thing that adds to the 
beauty and prosperous look of the 
country large herds of dairy cows 
on rich green pastures in any direc- 
tion you wish to look 


Iowa, Ol 
terested in 
to say about 

If you live 


tour of 
We 


color 


out or 
another 


The Broad Mississippi . . . 


We crossed the broad Mississippi 
early in the evening when the tall 
trees on the west bank were casting 
long shadows across the river. Then 
long trek across the 
Minnesota — the 
land of 10,000 lakes. We didn't see 
many of the lakes there, because 
most of them are further north, but 
we certainly did see some good 
arming country and some more good 
dairy The dairy farms there 
were a bit different than the ones 
around LaCrosse, Wisconsin, because 
the land was more level and more 
erain was being grown, but there 
were still plenty of fields of legumes 
and grass, and it was easy to see 
that the farmers there were selling 
a lot of their farm produce as milk 
and meat, and not as cash crops. 


we started our 


southern part of 


cows. 


We stayed in Austin, Minnesota, 
the first night and started out for 
South Dakota early the next morn- 
ing. We turned on the car radio 
and heard that there had been a 
big windstorm and a 2%-inch rain 
in LaCrosse the night before. We 
were glad we had not been caught 
in it, and hoped that it didn’t cause 
too many floods that would ruin 
some of the crops — there had been 
enough rain during the wet spring 
and they certainly didn’t need much 
more. 


Into South Dakota . . . 

Late in the morning we crossed 
the Minnesota line into South Da- 
kota. We were wondering what it 
would be like — would it be hot 
and dry and poor-looking? Would 
we see miles and miles of nothing 
but wheat fields? We were surprised 
to find that the weather was quite 
cool and that the crops there looked 
pretty good. One rancher we visit- 
ed said the wheat on his ranch 
would make about 30 to 35 bushels 
per acre — not a big bumper crop, 
but not a loss either 

We got to Mitchell, S. D., and 
swung off the main highway into 
the main part of town to see the 
corn palace. It is a huge building that 
appears to be made entirely of corn 
and other local plants. The frame 
of the building is covered with split 
ears of corn nailed to the boards, 
with many different kinds and colors 
of corn patterned to form huge fig- 
ures of Indians, animals, and other 
important traditions in South Da- 
kota history 

We kept driving further west from 
Mitchell and finally crossed the Mis- 
souri River which comes down from 
Montana and keeps getting broader 
as it wends its way along Iowa and 
finally down through the heart of 
the state of Missouri 


A Sight to See... 


In the southwestern corner we 
came to The Badlands. Shall we do 
some sightseeing now? Sure! We 
drove through The Badlands, which 
are made up of huge pinnacles of col- 
orful soil and sand and rock which 
jut up out of the plain. Geologists 
say that erosion caused the bad- 
lands. The soft soil has been washed 
away for years and years, leaving 


The famous Shrine of Democracy in 


these pinnacles of harder rock 
which does not wash as easily. 

Saw only a few little trees in this 
area which were trying to grow on 
the hard, dry rock and soil, and 
some sparse grass on the flat plains 
around the pinnacles where a few 
cattle grazed. We left The Badlands 
and drove only a short distance 
further west, when the scenery 
changed from dry, desolate lands to 
beautiful mountains covered with 
tall evergreens. It was rather de- 
pressing to see in The Badlands what 
erosion could really do when given 
a chance, and very refreshing to 
see green mountains. 


Sightseeing .. . 

There was one thing we really 
wanted to see in this part of the 
country, called the Black Hills. That 
was the Rushmore Memorial or the 
Shrine of Democracy. We had seen 
pictures of it on calendars and in 
magazines for years and probably 
you have, too, but seeing it first- 
hand was still a real thrill. We 
had to drive through tall forests 
on winding steep roads to get to 
this famous place but it was worth 
the time. As we crawled around a 
curve on the mountainside in our 
car we could see at a long distance 
through the trees the faces of four 
of our. famous presidents, carved 
out of solid stone 

They didn’t seem so far away, 
but we still had to drive many 
miles before we arrived at the bot- 
tom of the mountain. Many people 





TO BE CONTINUED IN THE 
NEXT ISSUE. We'll have lots 
of pictures taken on farms and 
ranches in the western states 








were there from al! parts of the 
United States and many foreign 
countries, all gazing in wonderment 
at the massive figures of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Lincoln. How big are 
they? The figures would be 386 feet 
tall if they were figures of complete 
men. The eyes alone are 11 feet 
wide, and the face of Washington is 
60 feet long. A man named Gutzon 
Borglum started the work back in 
1927 and it was completed by his son 
after he died in 1941. Thousands of 


the Block Hills of South Dakota. 


tons of solid granite had to be blasted 
away from the cliff, and men hang- 
ing from cables drilled and chiseled 
all those years to complete the fig- 
ures. It is amazing how lifelike the 
figures really you can even 
see the expressions in their eyes. 
Linceln's eyes have their character- 
istic sad, thoughtful look we read 
so much about 


look; 


The Plains of Wyoming... 


After leaving the Black Hills area 
we headed west into Wyoming. 
What a change that was after 
ing the dark green hills and the 
thousands of tourists. We followed 
a smooth, straight highway for miles 
into Wyoming. The most noticeable 
thing about that part of the state, 
after leaving the Black Hills, was 
that there were no trees. The plains 
were a light green, with a lot of 
sagebrush and hardy grass. When 
we were leaving the Black Hills we 
had seen a herd of 125 buffalo graz- 
ing on the plains, and now we saw 
large herds of beef cattle. As we 
got into a hilly area in the evening, 
we could see some cowboys bringing 
in a from the 
range 

We stayed in a 
Lingle the next night 
next morning we 
tamous city of Cheyenne 
was busy 
Days, which were 
day. Th 
banners 


see- 


large herd of horses 


motel in 
Early the 
through the 

Cheyenne 
for Frontier 
to start the next 
decked with 
eamers. We wanted 
to stay for the big rodeo which 
next afternoon, but 
time. We did see a 
bring their 
rodeo area in preparation 


nice 
lrove 


getting ready 


streets were 
and st 


would start the 
didn't 
lot of cowboys 
into the 
for the big event 


have the 
horses 


drove 
through 
agricultural 
located, and down to 
the big beautiful city which 
nestles on the plains at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Our destination was Colorado 
Springs, which is 63 miles south of 
Denver and, like Denver, at the 
foot of the mountains The big 
mountain right next to Colorado 
Springs is Pike's Peak, over 14,000 
feet and we could 
see it when we more 


After leaving Cheyenne we 
straight south into Colorado 
Fort Collins where the 
college is 
Denver 


above sea level, 


clearly were 


than 25 miles away. 





708 HQARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES |=—"™ — 
acepae en st nely ground | FARMER for Michigan farm. Salary and bonus 
— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — hoaphate. avaliable fi + 


ered rock lor honesty, industry, and knowledge. EDWARD 
and future H 

arantee 1 rices 

The rate for advertising in this department ie 30 cents per word per insertion, 

wented”’ and Peritions wanted advertising which ts only 

address 4. W. Potey, Route 15, Green 
advertisements must be signed BOX =. care Moard’s 








ibbell, Detroit, Michigan 


test ws. Married 
1 VTON MANN 


Dee ~ eferr ellen ortunity. Top wages 
PHOSPHAT? COMPANY Barber Build 
nois r 


PHINE GUERN 


except for “help & Son, Edgerton 


16-3 
20 hy per word per insertion. Count ringiy i feed _ . : : t Y bes 
as sight words. Stind — - Ay ; ’ ROBIN rkin 2 manager of 
Sairymen, Fort Athinsen, Wisconsin” and JONES PHOSPHATE CO., Nas e, Te mod i n e r southern Wie- 
count as & edditienal -.> ae each initial or group of figures as «2 werd. SEND CASH OR 15-spl nein s ience jairy man and 
CHECK WITH ORODE must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue NEW ADVER- et pe » modern machinery. Can use 
TISERS MUST FURNISH ePenances. Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 

Wisconsin 


FEED BAGS ean with, help. "Good salary plus shate ol 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES yy ty gt 














ap ed 
THE DAYTON "BA 
ABORTION, Mas a oa : “4 


ther diseases PANY, Dayton, Ohi ° AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
CITY VACCINE ©0.. Dept. W. Kansas Cit BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES LEARN suctioncering. terms. soon. Pree catal 


REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
~ “" lows 
AMTIPIGIAL neeminati spplieg and inetru- INVENTS new cheag rer. $2 . 

















. < on re aces fal s ' tod 
quest BAkEDERe EQt IPMENT Co-. Flour sale prices. NORTHWEST , DOGS 
‘ Pe , . 


. syivania c Mair < 











GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 


FARMS FOR SALE | 2! inet located in Sheboygan Palle, Wiecon- | - Healthy and strong. Guaranted heslers. Year's 


SLEDKE, ¢ tt tree trial. Choice of Spayed females « 
s oygen Falls, Wisconsin “ cialty Priced right CLOVERDALE 

SOUTHERN New He . ©. Outstanding live NEL FARM, Ackley a 

. = . . tount SHEPHERDS, (0) ies i 

CHARLES WIOGGIN her Chester, AGENTS WANTED dogs ZIMMERMAN PARMS 

" 5 ‘ ‘ “ 
KEATING © : . " ‘ i - : - <a i. te carn 980 week up ae eseds . — BK 
ed Hols : fresh « | : Adve PP 








HARRY 





gua t . HOWARD M 
V ‘ k ae, « tricity, epring teos ttised tur * I. Lima. 0 
- : . FRANK PADDOCK, War — aan fii - aie ; COLLIES 1 
r Atk ‘ he 2 Geeses { aL 
REGISTERED ' o farms! 80 to 220 P ELS 
: . : ertul build ' medere , ; : — GENUINE Fog 
* BAKER ncn s sles 
16-2 , -Ay JOUN CEENEN, I 
On state ~—y poten 4 : on - Bonoen Collie at 





PAI KER RIG. AN, Kauk 





SWINE 


REGISTERED Berkshire red by 3 State Fair 
Thampions. Practically grade es. ORLO 

: : POSITIONS WANTED . nad 
PHONE k . . REGISTERED w . " a ~ 
Ke Gahan: Guinn nein gnaitinn gs. | i ‘ ‘ SP- 
MINNESOTA } . : rms pay ng d tet “ RICH FARMS sconsit 14-4 














Sage ws iat "nae bah ease tened’s RABBITS 
IN VIRGINIA « k . 5 | em aos - 





i rat : P ’ kets 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Newark 30, 








Hoard + Dairyman. Fort cone FILM SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED mitk marr wishes port 
; ~ —~ nent BOX j ry- 
Valpara: . . : “ye PARM manager's 
WYMAN REALTY 43 veat j ‘ 2 wr : : - 
B st : 


WILLARD'S, Box 


AMERICA’S ‘a 


WISCONSIN 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THOSE having barren, «) reeders or Bang 
cows «& i eu can be 
taught ae a y ach f the 
kind. estat br r i} is- 
me nw sa y € Mis- 
sour GR I rirk BREEDING 
SCHOO! 10-24 
RUPTURED? 





REGISTERED 


Write BOX 
Atkinson, W 
WORKING M 
modern me 


SMITH MANt 
5 


Dairyman 





HELP WANTED 


weep Wanted—Male, experienced, single, dairy 
poultry. Excellent working and living con 
enorce : : "Ghats sumeunl wel, GAlne . date 
RESEARC H FARM 2 1 % Mile Road, ard . NATIONAL COTTON 
‘ aes : 17.* Box 76, M 5 
mar- sp to $35-945 week as 
Hol- ca ree. Learn quickly 
. t . pe e C free. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
fan ept . x ‘ r > . » 
EARLE a ‘ ay AonB- = F go. I 
Cnteag ~~ : . YOUR icather jacket rex 
16-2 ~ — oa r se. BERLEW MPF* 
port, New York 


FARMS WANTED ox ition. Steady. year-round “work, | A S1OA-MONTH bob 


a r 


4 t a 
LAUGHLIN 
17 


M 
neaiireneo 











‘ . " ) exe @ 
pportu ng r 
CONTACT ' . M ‘ ‘ 








LAt Z Di a ; Wat 
BOX 747, cas . wige of e A milk produc FREE Catalog—Sar. 

. » re inson, Wis ~ By ~ ; “ ‘ rite tor mily 
LIVESTOCK WANTED WANTEO—Man to operate « hog ; Serta’ aos 
FARM EQUIPMENT | aa on so oe ~ : * MILLS 


Dept. ¢ 


EXPERIENCED 























M . pork 


CATTLE MARKERS - gay ~ a fF e— monet poe BUY 
a oe > t ~ i ‘ * Orie > . "MU WhST wink 6 th St oe TT WANTED. be en r . tame 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept y 
ton, Indiana IRRIGATION Sy ore Con © with ¢ Mt 








share basis 
king 5 ead of . Idea ving and 
working aditions %. MOORK, Union 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES a * | wanves——Dair 


! , Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
pens, steel windows, hay Tester. Dairy mix i. Reterence state « 
. a pe mpeld. Me : @ post, pest pullers. tmmediste of fications, HILMER AXLIN unty ent 
. € iY ngt 


‘ ANDARD BQUIPMENT 
$4 i : , 








x © stating expe 
MER ZIMMERMAN 
uw“ . 





7 DAIRYWOMAN aod « 
’ 4 ' 
ARTIFICIAL 


LAND STATE SChow 








»+- HANDY HINTS... 


TRACTOR ON HAY ROPE PLAY SAFE...GROUND POLES 


You can see 
the milk level 


- 
‘ Ss 
Light in weignht— pours 
: easily peng one hand. 
Farmers erecting any type of utili- j complete unit 
ty pole, telephone, electric, or sup- 
port post of any kind, will do well $9950 
to ground the same as a protection 
against lightning. Photo shows an large size pall dightly higher 
easy method, simply a length of cop- 
per wire spiraled over the base 
When pulling y rope with a_ the pole and run up the side to the 


east of Rockies 


FREE trial offer in your own barn. We challenge 
le ten. Tale tame of qncund 1 ore you to compare performance with any milker on the 
atc e € ‘ (pe oO rTro' Ss cheap, Ch naa 
ah onan Cie bo ped ut aie ain market. There is no obligation to buy. Goians apert te deen, 
ar ; ait Pack. or - Available in two sizes. Regular and big new pail quickly and easily. 
of the trac- Illinois. GRovER BRINKMAN for the largest producers. 


can hang a loop. 
This allows us to sit straight and see WRITE FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION The RITE-WAY 


clearly as the tractor backs @way SIMPLE MOUNT FOR JET PUMP | PITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY Bic. 


from the barn. The return trip can . cows”? 
wane 0 Cites linots ur s 
be made in high gear without turn- 1247 Bement A + Chicego 13, y 


ng euetnd, Put 6 honttee heet'te. — EVERYTHING FOR THE DAIRY FARMER 


the end of the line to make a loop 
— it will never pull tight and never 
slip 


WASTE BASKET FROM CALF PAIL oa : Ss ees 


i made a very nifty waste Bashet RY ee County representatives in each major dairy county of 
for the milk house from a discarded - eo United States. Represent HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, The Na- 
cat paul. : _. hed i white ane put Ll eis tional Dairy Farm Magazine in your community. Liberal 
This paint - ail yy Rhee sy 4 commissions paid for dignified and enjoyable part time work 
discarded wet paper towels and oth- - among dairymen. 
er waste cannot rust it - Send references, sales experience and other details right 

Nebraska Mrs. IpELLA LANDGREN, x away if interested. 


svi 














HOARSE BAIR) MAN WRITE TODAY TO 


DRYING RUBBER PARTS Garland Grube of Ohio mounted HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


A bicycle parcel basket hung con-. his jet pump in his basement the . P 
veniently abe the washing ~ ae in easy way. He simply suspended the Circulation Manager FORT ATKINSON, Wis. 
pump and tank in a framework of 
two-by-fours from the ceiling, there- 
parts. The cups are held upright by by saving the time and expense of 
letting the small ends hang through laying a concrete block Also, this tM CLIMBING THE SHOW LADDER 70 e/a 


method made it easy to line up the 


the mesh : ~— . 
- " pump horizontally with the top of 
Towa. Wm. Scnort the well. This system has been op- HD A | 4 y @.| T T [ 7 
_-— -——— erating satisfactorily for two years \ 
Maryland. G. E. MCVICKAR. N G R t 5 S$ 
STURDY HOME-MADE GATE ? Gt) 








our well house makes an ideal dry- 
ing rack for our milking machine 








Gordon F. Raney of Indiana made 


this sturdy and non-sagging farm PREVENT DOOR LOCKING ITSELF Se The Climax Show of the Season! 


gate from scrap pipe and woven If you are one of the many people 


fence wire. The horizontal pipes are who have been locked out when the DAIRY CATTLE SHOWS—Official National Brown Swiss, 
fitted into holes bored in the vertical hook has fallen into the eye after Guernsey, Junior Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey shows; 
end pieces and are secured by straps you have slammed the screen door, Regional Ayrshire show; nation-wide Milking Shorthorn 


bolted to both pieces. The vertical prevent the accident from occurring show. 





pipe in the center is fitted securely again by placing the hook on the STATE SHOW JUDGING CONTESTS—Official National int iHeaiat 
into the top and bottom pipe Small door frame and the eye on the door. Petwe fermen of Ameren and 4-4 Oclry ate’ aan 
holes are bored in the end pieces to Wisconsin. Mrs. LBONARD KAAT2. FFA doiry products judging contests; National Invitational 
hold the woven wire in place. The DHIA Supervisors dairy cattle judging contest; National 
diagonal wire brace makes the gate Farm Youth D jon prog 


rigid Keep your back straight and lift DISTRICT SHOW HORSE SHOWS—Notional Belgian Horse show; Mid-West 
Maryland. G. E. MCVIcKaR. heavy loads with your leg muscles. Seddie Horse show. ‘ 











ALLIED SHOWS—Multi-million doliar dairy and farm mo- 
chinery exposition; American Poultry Congress, interno- 
tional Waterfow! show; 4-H Dairy Heifer show; Women's 
HOME SHOW and Girls’ Division; beautiful Garden and Flower show; 


Mid-West Rabbit show, National Butter ond Cheese contest. 
ENTERTAINMENT—Nation’s finest, the 1951 sensational 
Hippodrome show, twice daily at 3 p. m. and 7 p. m. 
Mail order now being received. $1.75 box, $1.50 re- 
served. Write for colorful circular. 


. the Industry’s Greatest! 





Ss) a 


HOARD'S DAR YM aN 
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Build Your Future on: 
THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


BREED 
BROWN 
Swiss 








THE 
FARMERS 
cow 


whet you 
mt 
t 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 

30. 1951—Sired by Approved 
with daughters ix ‘ 
‘ ‘ 4.29 k. De 
eellent.”* * Made 8 505 be. 4.1 
Milk 66 Ibs. testing 4.4% of test day July 30. 
Write tor pedigree and price STRATHOLASS 
FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 


Ayn Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 
on and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 
CAREFREE FARMS 


Traditionally The Best 
New Hoven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 








Franklin, Indiane 





The 8th Sandwich 


Brown Swiss Sale 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1951 
SANOWICH FAIRGROUNDS 
60 HEAD Cows, Heifers, 
inclu bes the entire mil 
I 


Calves, Bulls 
king herd and 
Bennett Pon 


—" 
Farm, 
Fer Catalog, write 
NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 
Brown Swiss Sales Service 
leke Mills Wisconsin 


Bb 1] bred bulls f 
Hitt 


Meadow 


rsey 


onnecticut 














AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 4 


Most ProritasteiCows 








The eg Ug ~ HERD, Fintey Rich- 
ards, Mer.. Sept. 19, 1951, at 12:30 
P.M... RIO onanoe, OH10. Farm tecated 
stong At. 35 about 12 Mi. H.W. of Gallipo- 

€. of Jackson, Ohie. A 


4 Veartings, 9 Wetter eng we 
Call, Twe Yr. Old Bull 


were 


Aprehire Seles Service Bex 152 Grendon, Ve. 








From the Best Herds in Michigan 


40 - AYRSHIRES - 40 


(Milking cows, bred heifers, youngsters 
ond o few bull colves) 


HAVE BEEN 
Consigned to .. . 
MICHIGAN AYRSHIRE BREEDERS 
ASSN. SECOND ANNUAL SALE 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 21 - 12:30 P. M. 
LIVESTOCK PAVILION 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
E. LANSING, MICH. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
Sale Sponsored by the 
MICHIGAN AYRSHIRE BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


For Catalogue Write to 


BERT MILLS, Secretory Oxford, Mich 








IOWA AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ANNUAL SALE 
SPENCER, (OWA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951 
SO HEAD vx 1 Ayrehires eee. in ling 
Prefer Pe-tis y suitable tor 4 
iv.raA Bre for pr and type from 
lowe Write for « wee 
Feed "Ditscner Alta, towa, See'y., © 

Ayromre Club 


talog t 
jorthwest tows | 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Registered bull calves from dams 
producing better than 4002 fat. 


BAN TARA FARMS Hudson, Wisconsin 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
THREE MONTHS OLD 
rd 4 ik, t 





B.F.asa2 


FARMS 
West Allis, Wis 


" ab Ale 
GREENFIELD 
2300 S. 76 Street 


FRANK LUHRS Sainy cow manner 


We have a targe selection of high-preducing 
Northern cows on hand. 





SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 


CANADIAN 
AYRSHIRES and HOLSTEINS 


We can supply » 
Poundation ar 
rder or s basis. Write, wire 

PEARSON BROS., A de Farms, W A 
Ontario. 7 miles trom Hamilten. 25 Highway. 





f eit 


mmercial we 


er breeds 
Straight 
r phone 


a with cattle 


imale or © 








JERSEYS 





MILK JERSEYS 


“the 
dollars and 
sense breed” 


It is just plain sense that the 

cow which — 

$ Matures earliest 

$ Costs less to raise 

$ Produces most efficiently 

$ Has best heat resistance 

$ Gives premium price milk 

$ Makes more profit per acre 
is the cow that brings top 


dairy profits. The records prove 
that the Jersey is that cow. 


Write for our free booklet 
“More Profits for You.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
Department G Columbus, Ohio 








IOWA JERSEY STATE SALE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 12:00 NOON 
At HAWKEYE DOWNS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
60 Head aeersrense JERSEYS 
Se " ‘ 1 c 
Young Cows; 27 Bred and Open Helters and 3 
y -.. 5 Star Mor fat 

) Calthood Vac ed and 





Bangs Tested 
For Some of towa's Gest Jerseys Attend This Sale. 


For Catalog write or wire 


Auctioneers Joe Reisch and Warren Collins. 





Pleasant View Farm 


CONSIGNS weneee Guesase CELIonT, 
dropped Jan. 7 

SALE, Cedar & ° 

Sire: Brampton W. R 

Superior sire on his Gret 10 unselected danghters 
with s ratio = STS ibe tat Dam: Double X 
Delight Ci good with several records over 
S00 tbe. fat in Yof days 2X 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


lest Call ~- Don't Overlook the 
WISCONSIN JERSEY STATE SALE 


PLYMOUTH, wis Seturday, Sept. 15 
boygan ( y F N 
J ae Registered dereey cattie. s 
ns Best He e ¥ . 

23 “Bred and Oper He fers and 3 Choice Young 

Many Calfhood Vac. All T. B. and Bang’s 
Test i ue of Wessensie * Best Jerseys at 
tend this sate 


N. GATES, Sale ‘Mer , West Liberty, 








FOR SALE — Oregon Bred Jersey 
Heifers 


are starting to freshen now and actual 
first month H.I.R. production records on 5 
head has been 52.72, 542%, and 92.62. Two 
that were sold shead of freshening produced 76 
and S98 of buttertat Are overstocked so can- 
Rot accommodate those to treshen from now on 


HOWARD J. DODGE Point, towa 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


We Have A Few Unusvolly 
FINE BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


SIRED BY TOP BULLS 
Doms Are Greet Producers 


Also A Few Females Priced To Sell, 


including Some Real Club Prospects. 
Write Today. 


Af Gdcert 


These 











jp gz 
At tdd Qarm 


Lake Placid Ciub, New York 











BRIGHAM JERSEYS... 


DEMAND FOR OUR PRODUCTION 
BULLS IS GOOD 


Half our herd of 600 Ibe. fat cows insist on 
giving us ball calves. Always & great pros- 
pect on hand if you want the production kind 


Write For Bull List 


VERMONT 
Owner 


ST. ALBANS 
stablished 1803 
ELSERT &. BRIGHAM, 














JERSEY BULL CALF 
Born May 31, 50 Tattoo 8206 by « Jr. Champion 
in five shows and has Excellent ancestry 
Excellent. record 10,788 milk 
days. Price $300, Write for pedigree 
JERSEY FARMS, John St., 








EAGLE'S WHNPRSS OF OZ, VG, Silver Medal, 
Ton-ot - i o at 15 is ) wtill producing and re- 
producing m. - th vwther good 


Age Days Mik % Fat 305 2K ME 
8-10 305 11,282 5.4 613 11,733 oss 
Her «on AABOTT OF OZ i« in South Africa, at 
Col. Red Douglas’ Blair Athol! Farm, Johannes- 
burg. Her son OZ. ESQ.. is in Ohio—at J. J 
Barth's. Cleveland. Her youngest son AARASMUS 
OF OZ has recently gone to Minnesota, to Harold 
Johnson at Harmony 
A. LEWIS OSWALD - JOHN C. OSWALD 
ROTHERWOOD — Land of Ox 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


is record stmong 





DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 


Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Cows. Most Also Bred and Springer heif- 
ers, Youngerbeifers. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. 
There is a Golden Sunset 3-8 (Better Butter Bred) 
BULL or BULL GCALF fit to head your herd 
Rich in either imported oe. ~ — re blood |" 
Prices right Satisfaction G ed. Send tor 
free list. ENNIS STOCK AnD “DAIRY FARM, 
Festus, Missouri. 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


We Can Guarantee More 
For Your Herd Sire Dollar 


SELECT FROM OUR 
1,400 REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Prices to Please — Write Todoy 


Billmore Garms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


ly Jerseys 

















ALL BREEDS OF 
Pure br ‘ € 
out ‘ . breeding a 
at MID-WEST SALES SERVICE 
Louis Seitz, 11133 W. Bluemound Rd., Wauwa- 
tesa 13, Wisconsin 


DAIRY CATTLE 








| MARELYN JERSEYS | 


OFFER eg BRED Looe | FOR SALE 
ADY FOR SERVICE 





Hie is b] 
ng ® yal Ox 
ty “ . r Sire 

Mg Pate 
MARELYN JERSEY FARM waamnerth, 


ILLINOIS JERSEY STATE SALE 
NORMAL, ILL., FRIDAY, SEPT. 14, Av 
Seentiean Time. 60 Mead 
JERSEY CATTLE. 30 C 

fers. Many 


Spark 


ligree 


Iinois 





Illinois 


No Centra . 
REGISTERED 

¥y ne ( ‘ B&B He 
Call V A T.B Bangs T Come 
and “es come of tilimois’ Best Jerseys. For cata 
log of sale e: IVAN N. GATES, Sale Manager 
West Liverty, lowa 


BRYN MAWR FARM 
structive Sreeders Award P 
milk. 42 t 


oice 





at rec eived 


FRANK B.ASTROTH A. 1, South St. Paul, Minn. 





GUERNSEYS 


New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send for new 20-page, “Own Guerneeys in 

1951" — detailed information on bettering 

your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 

mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 

Don't delay — it's FREE! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
152 Main St., Peterborough, N. MH. 


IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire We have many out of 
700. 800. or 900 Ib lams Breeding 
stock you are looking State your 
wants, better und see for 
yourself. The Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 




















WESTERN OHIO 


GUERNSEY SALE 


Van Wert Co. Fairgrounds 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
Wednesday, Sept. 19, 1951 


12:30 P. M.-EST 
55 HEAD carefully selected Registered 
Gaernseys From some of Western 
Ohio's best herds 
Guest C 
includes today's poy ar breeding 
production All fer es milk 
time will be mastitis tested. Many are 
Bang's vaccinated. Fu edi 


Eastern Indiana 
fall 


at sale 


msignors from 





Attend this Sale. You will like them. 





For catalogues write 
THE OHIO GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
Ohie 


ASSN. 
Wooster, 














PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 


4 grandpar- 
tested sire 


If you know Jerseys—note well 

ents are Lilac Sir Challenger (highe 
of breed) Sybil Baronet Dictator (22 *. av. 523 
F.) Opal Crystal Lady (phenomena! nations! Cham- 
pion cow) a cow with four good records. 
Dam of thie young bull has 2.495 in 4 consecu- 
tive records. Your inquiry answered promptly 


CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 





FOR SALE: Galliant Beauty Boy 
BORN FEBRUARY 1951 


Sire: « = gor ! t Lady Augusta 
a se D 


jul. Also s few weil bred heifers 
TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Flats jew York 





| IVAN M. GATES, Sale Mar. West Liberty, tows. 
| 
| 











SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sous of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat 
Also some choice heifers. Write today for full 
informat:on 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


FOR SALE Greandsons of Langwater King 

of the Meads and Langwater 
County Squire and out of Bournedale Rex and 
Langwater Africander bred dams 


TOM COOPER FARM 
85 Guernsey Heifers bred & open 


Jersey and Guernsey springer cows for sale. Spe- 
cis] attention to order buying. W. Lb. RUSH, 

|. Missouri. Phone 6.1906. Night Phone 
151, Rog Missouri. 


Ardmore, Okla. 








Guernsey Bulls For Sale 


Offering a few young bulls, out of high 
producing dams, sired by Curtiss Candy 
Hester Colonel and Glacial Meads Splendor 
Winner. Also a choice lot of bred and open 
heifers. Write for sales list and information. 


KLODE FARMS Eagle, Wisconsin 
R. 0. SCHECK, MGR. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred 

We know most of the be breeders in merica’s 
Tiryland and will give you honest and intelligent 
geidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otte C. Kline, Secretary 








HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sired by McDonald Farms yp A A (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of Mc ald Farms Dat- 
fodil, 602 Ibs. butterfat GG); also, Woodecres 
Royal Dairyman isire, Douglaston Prince Royal 
and out of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibs. but- 
terfat Jr. three-year-old). These youngsters are 
out of cows with good type and production 

to sell. Write now for sales list and information. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
aod type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 

of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv- 
is tree. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
ae’ Atkinson, Wis. 











QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


egistered of All Ages 


Grade Femaies 
= Registered Bulls 
+ direct to breeders to buy. Several hun- 
erds to select from. Fieldman will as 

TB and Bang's tested. Official Cail 
» Vaccination Program in th County. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY ovenacay paae- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, W 





eeetenenes 








GUERNSEY BULLS Serviceable Age 
Sired by McDonald Farms King Loyal whose 

758 ibs. tat. Good color, nice individuals 
HILL FASM, Richard W. Rundell, 
Wisconsin. 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


by selecting a son of 

Stertingold Marauder——5 near dams av. 15,291 
bs. milk, 924 Ibs. fat; 5 near dams cl-3E; 2VG 
His dam-—3 Cl. Leader Records. His sister a Ci 
Leader His granddam «a World's Record cow 
Oldest dau. just breeding age Hig sons from 
good record dams for sale 

“Looking Forward With Lookout Valley” 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


one 
Livingston, 








PROOF OF QUALITY!! 

Rich in Green Meadow and Levity Blood 

Qur large number of repeat sales 

Qur championships at many shows 

Fifteen years of continuous testing and 
selecting 

(We now have very select serviceable and young- 

er bulls available.) 

BRANDTJEN FARMS, 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 


also some bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
by: Green Meads Sanfadair, Langwater Sir Royal 
Sanfadair Merrymaker, all Langwater breeding 
A good bull is one-half the herd. We select only 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 296 
between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


A TOP MID-WEST HERD 
BOULDER BRIDGE BREEDING 
HERD IMPROVEMENT TESTING 

CLASSIFICATION 
40 COWS — 30 HEIFERS 
Offered at Private Sale—NOW 

E. &. (Al VARY 

Sterling, @. 2 Phone: 1830 


Farmington, Minnesota 








Ilinols 








GUERNSEY BULL CALVES | 


From proved sires and high production 
dams at prices you can afford to y 
Free leaflets on Selective Breeding Pro- 


gram 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Bex 552 Lake Forest, Dlinois 











GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


LITTLE FLOWER FARM offers for sale roegic- 
tered Guernsey bull calves out of dams with over 
600 ibe. fat and sired by sons of Coronation King 
of Pine Manor and Pine Manor King Kenfleur 
BOX 173, R. F. BD. Ne. 7 Crete, titinois 








HOLSTEINS 








CARNATION ENSIGN 
Put a SON of This Outstanding 


CARNATION HERD SIRE at the 
Head of Your Herd 


HIS largest of all Carnation herd 
sires is @ son of Carnation Chief- 
tain ovt of @ 1000 pound daughter 
of G of © i His sire’s sire 
is Matedor Segis Ormsby, and his dom 
is from a 1000 pound Junior Champion 
daughter of Sir inka May. Thus in his 
immediate pedigree appear the 3 bulls 
te sire more great producing doughters 
then any other bulls that ever lived. 
Ensign already has 9 doughters at 
Carnation that have completed first-calf 
records and these average 554 pounds 
of fat and a 3.7% test as 2-year olds 
on 3-times-a-day milking. 











wore 


DERRIDGE FARM Offers 


another of these outstanding show sons of Gray 
H. T. Emperor out of « live bred Chieftain 

with 4.5% test, 489.3 Ibs. butterfat 

milk im 326 days at 2 yrs. of age 2x 

milking. Born Aug. 4, 1950. Here is quality, pro 
duction, high test and reasonable price. Cal! or 


write 
JOHN R. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carroll, IiHinois 


~~ 








HIGH PRODUCERS FROM RAWLEIGH 
HERD SIRES 
SOME aye ee RECORDS 

From a sire with lowana cup 
Four daughters with —y 761 to 1,038; aver- 
ome 902. Two granddaughters with records 

nd 999; we? 1 on test, Ist 521 da 
— duced 928 Silver re: Two 
daughters with records 949 and 999. Qualified for 
Silver medal with 20 daughters average 453 fat 
20 dams 599 fat (mature basis, 305d 2X). Daugh- 
ter on test promises to make at least 1,000 tbe 
Senior herd sire, Carnation Heilo Revelation, 6 
pearest tested dams 565d fat 1.042, milk (4%) 
25.588. Producing beautiful type really show 


animais 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., Freeport, tt. 











EUREKA FARMS BULLS 


SIRED BY CARNATION wovas, oom. The dams 
of these calves are the result sing 6 Carne 
tion Sires since 1935 aad DaLA testing since 
1918. Herd was started in 1911. One of these 
bulls will give you the benefit of all these years 
of breeding. Our oldest ~ was born lest Sept 
and the youngest a few days 

c. €. Huribert, EUREKA FARMS, Stockton, IM. 








POLLED HOLSTEINS You, cs" pow breed 


nevatens Registered 

olsteins by using one of our polled bells on your 

cows. A polled som of « 587-Ib. cow now available. 
THE GARDNER FARM 

Robert W. Gardner Solon 


| WILL BOARD YOUR COWS 
on shares. You avoid overerowded barns, help short- 
ages, yet keep cow — intact, prove bulls, ete 
Best care records, grassland program 
vr 








SORRY, but we're out of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 
me bere 


baat Fy AE A. 


FOOTHILLS "WOLSTEIN FARIA. | Papillion, Neb. 


P 
MOORMAN, oo 1, Lake Villa, Mlinois _ 
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KENYON HOLSTEIN FARM 
DISPERSAL 
SEPTEMBER 15TH 
AT THE FARM KENYON, MINN. 
80 PUREBRED REGISTERED MOLSTEINS. 40 

p= of Milking Age. Galance: 6: 
and Bulls of All 


ee. 
Meiters Ready to 8 

inctudes: The show bull Twelvelms Man-0-War 
inka, born March 21, 1648, His sire is Man-@- 
War Woedmaster many times « junior champlon— 
and his dam is jay Combine, with two reo- 
eords over 20,000 ibe. milk and one of the great 
daughters of that famous Man-O-War fe 
who sired the Reserve All-American Get in 1946 

able Mention All-American Get in 1947. 

be close to 30 of his Rang in the 
sale, and many enimals bred to This is the 
ball that P. B. Misner —~A4 to W. E. 
Oushner, and he certainly is getting the right 
kind of offspring For Write 
W. &. CUSHNER or BAIRD & DARCEY 
seit Waukesha or Watertown, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds om. many of Pabst, Carnation. 
or Rag A lines. Selected trom the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 50 years. We 

cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
constb 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds, Our motto i» “Quality 
at the lowest prices possible 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swarts, Ed Weyker, Frank Swarts, Don Stoufier 
st your disposition—-ean handle orders tor truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write ter information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


(IER RRR RR 
Jefferson County Holsteins 


Good Holstein cows, heifers, and bulls; eith- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload— 
Come to Jefferson County, Wis Let us 
goons. JE ie on quality cattle from 
fieldman's services 


an COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ASSN 











Fort Atki Wisconsin 








BRED FOR TYPE 


Crescent Beauty Glory's sons and daughters have 
topped their classes wherever shown. His 4 sis 
ter, ‘Lady Gloria,’’ was All-American 3 Vear Old 
1949, being Grand Champion at Waterloo, 1949; 
Aleo Henorable Mention All-American Senior 
Yearling 1947. Write us about his sons from Herd 
Test 2x dams, with records to 715 ibs, Pat 


SCOTT MEYER Hannibal, Me. 





We will gladly inform you 
sons of this bull. 





Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
ARMS, 


164a Stuart Building, 
Seattic 1, Washington 




















The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing 


6420 Lima Center Rood 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 











month we offer a son of Carnation 
Bracelet Homestead born April 16, 195! | 
and dammed by Hill-Man Pursuit Fern 
Lilly who has « herd test record of 501 
Ibs. fat and 15,906 Ibs. milk. She was 2nd 
} 


This 


prize 3-yr. old in the apnen te State Fair 
and 4th prize 4-yr t National 
Holstein show at Waterl« in 1947 


For picture, price and endiane write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Rovte No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘te wa 




















HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade cows and heifers 
Closeup and fall freshening individuals always 
available in quantity. Weaned heifer calves pur 
chased on orders. Negative to T.B. and State 
Laboratory Bang’s Tests. Procure our prices with 
out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 
be Private daily sales. L. F. BROWN, 
A COMPANY, 3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., 
nati 25, Phones: Kirby 5041-5042. 
1849. Ohio's Largest Licensed & 
Distributors. 


Cincin 
Estab- 
Bonded 








THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Established 1901—OFFERS, SIX CHOICE BULL 
CALVES, three to nine months old (none older 
on hand). sired either by Pabst Embel Wayne 
a 4% proven Sire. or by if great young sire 
Regal Peart, a son of Pabst Regal. trom a 70% 
Ibs. 2x, Excellent cow. Dams are all A.R. cows 
with 2x records from 400 Ibs. fat as 2 yr ids 
up to 500 and 690 as mature cows Soveenl fromm 
4% dame. Send for pedigrees and photos 

A 4@, LASHBROOK. NORTHFIELD. MINN 

(Accredited and certified herd: 








90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 


farm. 
Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richlond Coun me s best herds. For fleldman serv- 
ce contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN SEOSRATCON. c. VicTOR GoOoD- 


RICH, Secretary 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 





se._ecT 


CHIPPEWA COU 
DAIRY CATTLE 
98,000 HEAD 
j Cusdes 


Buyers 


; 


NN 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, 





Phone 4933 Wisconsin 


40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


BREEDING HOLSTEINS teaches us to raise the 
best We have young bulls of all ages from dams 
as high as 100.000 Ibe. milk in 6 lactations, Oth- 
ere up to over 600 Ibe. of fat testing up to 5% 
Sires by Pabet Dean, our 825 Ib. show son of 
R 





amer 
MOONLIT DALE DAIRY FARM, Bridgeport, Wis. 





SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's (V.G 
is inherited by his sons 
shown by these averages 
4 mos 

at 2 yre 
Regal's 33 daughters ave.: at 2 yrs 


Young bulls carrying Burke & 
Semen 


PABST FARMS, inc 


age: at 2 yre 
52 daughters ave 


Pabst Come **Execiient"’ 
Geld Medal Proven Sire 


) transmission of high production 

Pabst Roamer (Ex.) and Pabst Regal (Ex.). as 
of their daughters Burke's 64 daughters aver- 
17,094 m. 5.67 625.2 t. 5X Pabst Roamer's 
5 mos. 17,857 m. 53.67% 655.3 f. 5X. Pabet 
5 mos. 18,240 m. 3.77% 666.81. 5X 
img are available te head your herd, 

Write tor terme. 


reedi 
also available. 
Ace. & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 





OUTSTANDING BULL CALF FOR SALE 


GREEN MEADOW SURKE anowee may be the bull you have been looking for, to be your next herd 
He 


sire. He was born May 30, 1951 


very attractive calf. evenly marked half and half 


Hie sire 


« Pabst Reburke Vale, son of Regal, out of « 7499-—4.1% V.G. daughter of Burke, Hie dam is Green 


Meadow Joha Aleartra ““G.P."" 
4.5 to 4.4% each year. Bhe has two 


2%. So if you are looking for good type and 4% milk, 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


4762 4 yr.. 6162 5 yr., 6472 6 ye., testing 
. each making good records and testing over 
buy this calf. He is priced at 9 


Elsie, Michigan 





Ne. 1. pevies Golden W: 
a Pabst-F bred bull. 


ry 
2-yrold me el with 9929.3 lbs. milk, 328 Ibs. fat in first 10 a -—% a 2, 
| gens A Cater ~> 


ibs. milk, 484.2 ‘ibs. fat 2X. 365 days as Jr 
priced to sell. Write or come and see them. 


VERY G GOOD BULLS FOR SAL 


Serene Colonel Wayne, 
la 4th, now on R. test as 
Hawthorn King 
Wayne, All-American Sr 
ie — with a 
r-old. J tnyll re both good ves and ar 
AWTHORN FARMS, Libertyville, Htlinets. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a as oe — » 


as in the SHOW RING... 


HOLSTEINSG wirrec, the, receive 


HAVE you ever stopped to wonder why 

you especially notice Holstein farms, why Let This Book Give You 
the crowds follow the Holsteins at shows large the Background 
and small? for HOLSTEIN Popularity 


- . ° ‘ H ” 
There’s a reason! It lies in the efficiency of “The Holstein Story 

Holsteins — their ability to produce at low Here in a beautifully illustrat- 
ed (full color) book is the 
‘ . A story of the Holstein breed— 
and their reputation as profit makers. shee senses Gor ten chee tn Caves 
Holsteins are noted for High Milk Production —the characteristics thet Lave 
Hi - R established its profit - making 
ligh Butterfat Production — Large, Rug- power — and its promise for 


ged Calves — Long Productive Life — Ability the future. It’s a book every 


to Utilize Home Grown Feeds — Low Pro- dairyman will appreciate. It’s 
duction Gomes yours for only 50c per copy. Order your copy 
any oday. 


cost their adaptability to all conditions — 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 


’ 
There's a 
Brattleboro Vermont 


Future 
Please send me copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY 
with I enclose $ (50c per copy) 


y~ Name 


HOLSTEINS Bae 


A/ 





SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


With over five generations of our own breeding 
er ordinary farm care and 2-time milking 
M.B.B. Alberta 2652632 is Notional 
n Jr. 4-yr.-cld with 1007.1 Ibs. fat and 
in the mation to produce over 1000 

ler 5 years of age on 2-time milking 

B. Creator line of breeding is found in 
erds. This combined with our Re- 

sin Admiral Burke breeding is 
ste ne breedi nd selec 
e st of selecting a new 


For information and new bull tist, write 
W. W. KINYON, Form $ isor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 


+ interested in Wisconsin Holsteins? We 
cate them for you in Dane and adjoining 
ne of Wisconsin's heaviest Dairy cow 
1 sections of the State, can supply prompt 
and etic ient Fieldman service on both grade and 
re bred cattle. For information or wire 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ge coop. 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 
Mads Wh ee none Dia! 6-0513, 





Are y 
write 


iseonsin. 
Residence—Dial 3- 5538. 





ADA Approves Expanded 
Budget 


The 1951-52 budget for the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association was approved 
at the executive committee meeting 
in Syracuse, New York, July 16-18. 

Based on an estimated income of 
$1,800,000, the budget is broken down 





as follows: 
| Aas ertising $1,290,000 
os. and news- 

rs 


Radic 

Trade and farm papers 
"Xpress postings 

Car cards 

Special campaign 
Service and material 


| Merchandising 
| Industry promotion 
Research 
| Education 
| Publicity and public relations 
| Administration 
Committees (meetings 
and travel) 
{ ters (staff and 


$40,000 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Many choice cows and heifers springing and 
fall freshening. Best blood lines, good pro 
ducing stock, many artificially bred. Fieid- 
man service. 

ARTHUR H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrison Street, Columbus, Wisconsin 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


in need of geod dairy selected 
. m Wisconsin's idest 
Holstein territ ry 


cows, 
and most thickly 
write PRANCIS 
} DARCEN 

\ Tri-County Molstein Association 
; Watertown Wisconsin 


- 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Come to the Fox River Valley for good 
Holstein cattle, either grade or purebreds. 
We have eight counties tn which to select 
from in the heart of America's Dairyland 
Fieidman service. 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, Wis. 




















GOVERNOR OF CARNATION 
159 AR Daughters—Two near service age 
Grandsons 


We offer two sons of Carnation Home- 
stead Royalist whose 5 nearest dams av- 
erage 1,157 Ibs. of butterfat. These yvoung 
alls are near service age and have plen- 

type witn large capacity bodies 
Pheir dams have records up to 624 Ibs 
wf butterfat. Write, phone, or wire to- 
for photograph, pedigree, and prices. 


FARMS Sullivan, Indiene 


day 


MEDSKER 





Oa 








RED POLL es 3 LE 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
. 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 





YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. oe 
style and personal touch. Pictures of 

own breed for you to choose from. rite 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN = Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


56.000 
$1,800,000 

Comparing this year’s budget with 
| the one adopted one year ago, indus- 
try promotion and education have 
been allotted the same amount of 
money, research was reduced from 
$100,000 to $75,000 and all other 
phases of the ADA program were 
increased. The biggest increase is in 
advertising, calling for nearly $16,000 
more than last year’s budget. 

New plans for state service have 
been adopted calling for advertising 
jand merchandising aids, made avail- 
lable on a state level. This includes 
|product mats for dairy plants, drop- 
|in slugs, and point-of-sale material 
\for retai! stores and radio spots to 
istimulate dairy foods sales on the 
local level. 
| In line with the expanded ADA 
program, a new food page service at 
both state and national levels will be 
lestablished at ADA's Chicago head- 
quarters under the direction of a na- 
tionally known home economist. The 
service will supply newspaper and 
magazine food editors with color pho- 





tos, black and white pictures, menus, 
and recipes featuring dairy foods. 

On the membership side, the execu- 
tive body took three steps: (1) to 
advance the 60-day ADA set-aside, 
(2) to enlist additional states in the 
ADA organization; and, (3) to pro- 
duce a full color movie in sound 
keyed to the 60-day ADA set-aside. 

In the research field a National 
Dairy Council project at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois was accepted to study 
a new fat soluble factor in butter. 
Satisfactory progress was reported 
on a market study at the University 
of Missouri in the development of 
new uses and recipes for cultured 
cream in salad dressings and spreads. 


What Does the Mineral 
Bag Contain? 
(Continued from page 680) 
needed. In other cases, individuals 
may use mineral supplements as an 
insurance against the lack of cer- 
tain elements. It is essential that 
one be certain he secures what he 

pays for 

Examples have been given where 
four mixtures have been purchased 
by farmers as mineral supplements. 
The first one was a protein supple- 
ment, containing only a _ small 
amount of calcium and phosphorous 
The price, however, was out of line 
with other protein supplements. The 
other three should be compared on 
the basis of the amount of phosphor- 
ous secured for the dollar expended 
because they are too high priced as 
a source of salt or calcium. 

In the first one, which contained 
four pounds of phosphorous in 100 
pounds and sold for $9.50, the phos- 
phorous was costing $2.37 a pound. 
The second supplied 6 pounds of 
phosphorous for $6.50, or a pound of 
phosphorous was $1.08. The third 
contained 12 pounds of phosphorous 
and sold for $5.35, or a pound of 
phosphorous would cost 44 cents. 


General or average statements are 
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not applicable to most farms. Dairy- 
men have individual problems gener- 
ally solved by using their own sound 
judgment in the application of all 
available facts. This is easier said 
than done. 

In general, legumes are good 
sources of calcium, while grains are 
relatively high in phosphorous. For 
example, the phosphorous content 
ranges from about 0.27 per cent in 
corn to 0.39 per cent in wheat. Many 
of the by-products from the cereal 
grains are high in phosphorous, as 
wheat bran contains 1.29 per cent. 

Minerals that contain calcium are 
plentiful and cheap, while those 
which contain phosphorous are more 
expensive. Remember, minerals will 
not compensate for lack of nutrients 
in the diet. Deviating from a sound 
feeding program and trying to sub- 
stitute something that does not fur- 
nish economical and digestible nu- 
trients is generally not sound. 


Sale Announcements 


Sept. 12—Ayrshires. Pine Crest 
shire Heifer Sale at Pine Crest 
Grinnell, Richard M. Sears. 

Sept. 14—Holsteins. Ochsner & Bouquet 
Herd Dispersal at Wabasha, Minnesota. 
Baird & Darcey, Sale Managers, Wauke- 
sha and Waterown, Wis 

Sept. 14—Jerseys. Illinois Jersey Cattle 
Club State Sale, Normal, Ill. Sale Mgr. Ivan 

Gates, West Liberty, lowa. 

Sept. 15—Jerseys. Oregon Breeders Pro- 
duction Sale at North Portland, Oregon 
Lindow Jersey Farm, Sale Manager, In- 
dependence, Oregon 

Sept. 15—Jerseys. Wisconsin Jersey Cat- 
tle Club State Sale, Plymouth, Wis. Sale 
Mer Ivan N Gates West Liberty, Iowa 

pt $ Guernseys. Western Ohio 
Sale at Van Wert, Ohio. The 
Breeders Association, Sale 


Ayr 
Farm, 


Guernsey 
Ohio Guernsey 
Managers, Wooster, Ohto 

Sept. 21—Ayrshires. Michigan Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association Annual Sale at East 
Lansing, Michigan. Bert Mills, Sec., Ox- 
ford, Michigan 

Sept. 21—Jerseys lowa Jersey Cattle 
Club State Sale, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Sale 
Mer. Ivan N. Gates, West Liberty, lowa 
Sept. 24—Brown Swiss—The 8th Sand- 
wich Brown Swiss Sale, Sandwich, Ill 
Brown Swiss Sales Service, Sale Managers 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin 
Sept. 27—Jerseys. Willi 
Dispersal at Eliwood City 
H :. Slagle, Sale 


am T. Hogue 

Pennsylvania 
Manager, Columbus, 
Ohio 








MILK COWS AND MILK 
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HAT are the long-time trends in dairy 

\X/ production in this country? i 
bird's-eye view based on figures from 

the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Milk production per cow in the United States 
This reflects postwar cull- 

ing of low producers plus high feeding rates. 
Total number of cows in the country has lev- 


is climbing steadily 


Here is a a general 
either no change 


of cows. 


eled off during the past year 
increase, but 


Milk production on farms, 
from the setback in 1948, appears headed for 
new high levels in the fifties just ahead. 


The South shows 
other regions report 
or moderate losses in number 


after recovering 





PENDISTRI 


a potent treatment for 


MASTITIS! 


Each tube contains 100,000 
units of PENICILLIN plus 100 mg. of 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


Ask your druggist for the new Squibb PENDISTRIN— 
a high potency combination of antibiotics—especially 
developed for difficult mastitis cases. Write for new, de- 
scriptive literature on mastitis. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 
H9A, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


a trade-mark of ER Squsbd & Sons 


SQUIBB -: 


Wanted *.°:< 
We have prepared special equipment which simplifies 


our teaching. Every student goce through the performance of doing the work on clean 
healthy animals that are killed in class work put up in standing position, sides removed 
te show organs so that he can do all of these operations on his own live animals 

Let us send you « list of students in your section. Phone or visit them 

Fer Owners, Breeders, Herdsmen, Ficldmen, County Agents, Artificial Inseminators 
aad G.I. Instructors 

If the student is not successful, an instructor will be sent to the farm, then if he is 
Bot satisfied the carfare and tuition will be refunded 

$80.00 pays round-trip carfare and tuition, if the carfare is not over $25.00. The owner 
ef « herd of cows or « herdsman sow employed can pay $10.00 cash and $10.00 a month 
by adding $2.50 extra. We guarantee satisfactory results. Send for a catalog which tells 
the whele stery 
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WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH a breeder or herdsman 
how te accomplish the following or his money back: 
Get Many Barren Cows to Breed, Handle Abortion, 


i 

. Rid Herd of Trichemeniasis, Take Semen from 
Remove Afterbirth, Deliver Calves, Diagnose 
Pregnancy, Keep Bulle Breeding, Disease Prevention, 
Calfheed (Bang’s Vaccination, Clean Healthy Udders 
and « working knowledge of the reproductive organs 
The lectures and demonstrations are all given in the 
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GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOO 


Kensas City, Mo. 


“Shoulder gall 


didn’t keep my horse from work” 


soys Martin Poul, 
Peewee Volley, Kentucky 


216 East 10th St 








FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
COMPRESSED, MINERALIZED 


es ae | No Waste “lL thought my horse would 
. ™ Ozer be loid up for a week un- 
til | tried Absorbine. it 
helped give relief in a few 
I'd recommend it 
to ony farmer 
There's nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness ¥, 
due to strains, puffs = 
bruises. Not o “cure-all 
but a time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spovin, windgall, similor congestive troubles. 
A stand-by over 50 years, used by many vet- 
erinerians. Will not blister, remove hair. Only 
$2.50 « long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
CALF VITAMINS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
R. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Drying Off Cows 


Use good judgment in selecting the method to be followed. 


by J. W. Bailey, D.V.M. 


hearing quite a bit about dif- 

ferent ways of drying off cows. 
This is pretty important to the 
dairyman, since most cows need six 
weeks or a couple of months rest 
before calving. 

The low producers pose no prob- 
lem for they don’t hurt themselves 
giving milk and generally dry them- 
selves off with time to spare. In the 
case of high producers the situation 
is often much different. They gen- 
erally become run-down while milk- 
ing heavily, and really need a vaca- 
tion so they can rebuild their bodies 
before another lactation period 
starts. However, the same milk pro- 
ducing factors that make them good 
cows sometimes make them hard to 
dry off. How can you get the job 
done en such animals? 

Well, you can stop feeding and 
watering them, of course, and they'll 
probably dry up sometime before 
they starve to death Still, this 
doesn't stack up as being too prac- 
tical a procedure. Cows are: pri- 
marily dried off so they can restore 
body reserves, and starvation will 
merely put them in worse physical 
condition. Therefore, such a system 
will actually defeat the purpose of a 
dry period 

The ration should be changed, all 
right, but the cow that is being dried 
off will certainly need feed. As a re- 
sult, drying off will have to be done 
in some other way. There are three 
methods in more or less common use 
today. 

Reducing Number of Milkings 


First of all, there’s the so-called 
intermittent” milking plan This 
calls for animals being milked com- 
pletely dry, with increasing intervals 
between milkings Thus a cow 
would be milked once a day for a 
while, then every other day for a 
while, and finally every third or 
fourth or fifth day until she is dry 

Then there's the so-called “incom- 
plete” milking method that is usual- 
ly combined with the one just men- 
tioned This calls for part of the 
milk being left in the udder instead 
of the cows being milked completely 
dry. However, it still calls for in- 
creasing intervals between milkings 

Finally there’s the method which 
simply calls for cessation of milking 
The cow is milked completely dry, 
her udder washed ‘and dried, and the 
teat ends sealed with a dab of col- 
lodion to prevent the entry of bac- 
teria. That's all there is to it. 


F°= a long time now we've been 


Must Understand How Milk is Made 


Before these various systems can 
be compared, we'll have to briefly 
review the physiology of milk secre- 
tion. Milk is made from blood by 
specialized cells in the udder. As 
milk accumulates in the udder it 
exerts an increasing pressure against 
those cells. When this “back pres- 
sure” becomes greater than the 
blood pressure, milk secretion is au- 
tomatically stopped. If such pres- 
sure is not relieved, resorption of 
the accumulated milk begins in about 
48 hours. When resorption is com- 
plete, the udder is flabby and dry, 
for the cells do not resume milk 
secretion after a long lay-off 

On the basis of these facts, it’s 


hard to see how intermittent milk- 
ing can be an efficient way of dry- 
ing off cows. It continually gives milk 
secretion a chance to start again 
about the time it has been stopped 
by “back pressure.” The lengthen- 
ening periods between milkings tend 
to discourage milk secretion because 
of increasing periods of inactivity 
and drying off is eventually accom- 
plished. However, such a long proc- 
ess acts to shorten the dry period of 
the cow. In addition, the milk ob- 
tained during the drying off period 
has to be disposed of in some way 
and so provides extra bother. 

The same things can be said about 
incomplete milking. While “back 
pressure” is never completely re- 
lieved, it is still reduced so as to 
permit sporadic secretion of milk. 


Best Method — Stop Milking 


The third system has been experi- 
mentally proven as a faster way to 
dry off cows. Repeated tests have 
shown it to be safe on cows giving 
as much as twenty pounds of milk 
daily, though it may not be suitable 
on animals giving more. Swelling of 
the udder is to be expected for a 
couple of days after milking is 
stopped. After that it usually de- 
creases gradually in size, with most 
cows being completely dry in two 
weeks or less 

A great many cows have been 
checked in lactations following such 
a system of drying off. Results have 
shown that the method has no effect 
whatever on composition, bacteria 
count, or amount of milk produced 
in subsequent milking periods. All 
in all, the simple cessation of milk- 
ing looks like the best way of dry- 
ing off cows 

An exception must be made in the 
case of cows having diseased udders. 
Dangerous germs are generally pres- 
ent in “bad quarters” and leaving 
them there may cause plenty of 
trouble. Consequently, it is probably 
best to dry off such quarters by in- 
termittent milking. Healthy ones on 
the same cows may be milked dry 
and sealed off unti! after freshening 
things up, five things 
appear as important in regard to 
drying off cows. They look like this 

1. Cows shouldn't be starved into 
going dry. 

2. Cows with sound 
best dried off abruptly 

3. Bad quarters should be dried 
off by intermittent milking. 

4. Animals should be watched 
carefully for persistent udder con- 
gestion that may indicate infection 

5. Cows should be _ individually 
known so that good judgment can 
be used in regard to selecting the 
right method for drying them off. If 
they are giving more than twenty 
pounds daily, abrupt cessation of 
milking may not be desirable. 


Summing 


udders are 


Lespedeza sericea and kudzu pas- 
tures have been criticized for causing 
off flavors in milk. As a result of 
investigations by W. A. King and 
J. P. LaMaster at the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, the investi- 
gators are reporting that their tests 
indicated that neither sericea nor 
kudzu causes off flavor in milk 
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Goiter in Cattle and Swine 


A lack of iodine is usually indi- 
cated by abnormal young of cattle 
and swine, since older animals are 
unlikely to show any outward signs 
of such a deficiency 

Calves are often born with soft 
swellings on the under side of the 
throat which sometimes extend even 
to the sides of the neck. They are 
usually born alive, although sstill- 
births are not uncommon 

The swelling is really a goiter due 
to enlargement of the thyroid glands 
and in extreme cases it makes 
breathing difficult Sometimes it 
causes actual suffocation of the 
calves shortly after birth. The swell- 
ing isn’t always noticeable at birth, 
and the chief symptom may be ex- 
treme weakness of the calves. It fre- 
quently happens that the swellings 
appear a few days after birth. These 
animals are usually born completely 
haired out as expected 

The opposite is true of baby pigs, 
for hairlessness is the commonest 
sign of an iodine deficiency in this 
species. A large percentage of still- 
births is also to be expected when 
this trouble is involved. Swellings of 
the neck are seldom noted, though, 
and litters often appear perfectly 
healthy except for weakness that 
keeps the pigs from moving about in 
a normal manner 

Affected calves and pigs are likely 
to recover and come along all right 
if they live long enough to suck 
their dams a few times, but other- 
wise most of them will die within a 
short time. A deficiency of iodine is 
commonest through the Northwest 
and around the Great Lakes in an 
area that has long been known as 
the “Goiter belt.” However, it is 
known almost everywhere, and has 
been reported from areas all over 
the United States 

A diagnosis can often be based on 
a high death rate and the extreme 
weakness of animals at birth. In ad- 
dition, calves are likely to show evi- 
dence of goiter while pigs are com- 
monly born dead and without hair. 

Since weakness alone can indicate 
several other troubles, it is general- 
ly desirable to examine the thyroid 
glands of a few dead animals. They 
are likely to be enlarged and resem- 
ble clotted blood in appearance 
when a deficiency of iodine is 
involved. 

Affected animals of both species 
should be helped to suck until their 
strength is built up a little, while 
daily painting of the thyroids with 
iodine may also prove helpful. How- 
ever, preventive measures are much 
more practical than any form of 
treatment 

These are entirely concerned with 
furnishing iodine to the dams during 
at least the last three weeks of 
pregnancy. The easiest method con- 
sists of supplying iodized salt free- 
choice, preferably the year ‘round. 
In certain areas the iodized salt has 
not always appeared as enough, so 
extra iodine may need to be supplied 
in the feed or water. Correct addi- 
tional amounts are best prescribed 
by a veterinarian after he has seen 
the pregnant animals, for over-dos- 
ing with iodine compounds will in- 
variably cause abortions. 


MILK HAS OFF-ODOR 


I have been a reader of your vet- 
erinary column for several years. I 
also find many interesting and 
worthwhile topics in your maga- 
zine. 

At this time we are having dis- 
satisfaction at the dairy where we 
ship our milk. There seems to be 
an odor to the milk when it reaches 
the dairy. This is not present at all 
times and not in all the cans. How- 
ever, it seems to be more prevalent 
in the evening milking. 

Our cattle have been on pasture 
for at least four or five weeks. 
Would grass make milk have an off- 
odor? Should the cattle be off the 
pasture some time before milking 
time? 

This situation has been present 
since warmer weather is here. We 
had been taking the milk every sec- 
ond day, and now we take it each 
day and still have dissatisfaction. 
Our pails and milkers are clean 
as we have made sure of that. 

Penn. G. B. 


Odors in milk may be due to pas- 
ture plants, and this may be the 
cause of your trouble. If so, taking 
the cows off pasture a couple of 
hours before milking time will pre- 
vent appearance of the odor. 

It is also possible that one or more 
of your cows may be producing what 
is called “lipase” milk that is caus- 
ing the odor. Such cows are usually 
those in advanced stages of lactation, 
so we suggest that you keep the milk 
from such animals in a separate con- 
tainer and see if that makes any 
difference. 

Finally, the odors may be due to 
faulty cooling. If so, you can try 
these two “don'ts”: 

1. Don’t stir warm whole milk 

2. Don’t prolong cooling—do it fast. 

We hope that one or more of these 
suggestions may be of value to you. 


BREEDING TROUBLE 


About a year and a half ago we 
had an outbreak of trichomoniasis 
in our herd. We lost about 50 
calves prematurely. Since that time 
most of the cows have calved nor- 
mally. 

Now we are having trouble get- 
ting some of the cows with calf aft- 
er they have calved normally. We 
have been breeding artificially 
(speculum method) ever since our 
trouble started. Have noticed blis- 
ter-like raised spots in the vaginas 
of the cows we are having trouble 
with. Some cows have three or four 
of these, which are about 4 to % 
inch deep and one inch around. Our 
doctor doesn’t know what to do for 
this and we would like your advice 

Bismarck, N. D. R. B. 

Without being able to see your 
cows we can't tell you what is caus- 
ing your trouble. However, you can 
try applying penicillin ointment, 
such as is used for mastitis, to the 
blister-like areas to help healing. 

The symptoms you describe are 
suggestive of vesicular exanthema, 
a contagious disease which can eas- 
ily be spread by the speculum used 
for breeding. Accordingly, we sug- 
gest that you boil this instrument 
between cows. 

You must understand that the 
penicillin won't cure your breeding 
troubles, but will only serve to help 
heal the lesions you describe. Addi- 
tional treatment will depend on 
definite diagnosis of the trouble. 


Maurice M. Casey (left), fleld- 
mon for Country Club Dairy 
(above), watching Mr. Moore 
use General Manval Kleanser 
to dean his milking machine 
poll in hard woter. 


“General Manual Kleanser 


is the 
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best cleanser we have used”... 





dairy farm 
years ago Mr 


writes Mr. 


control mastitis. 


Bearing Powder 


Pennclean®, 


BX, 


PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for Agriculture 
+ Industry - Health - Home> 





writes Dairyman C. B. Moore, Stilwell, Kansas. 


Proper utensil cleansing was once a problem at Mr 
This was because of hard water 


Moore. 


Moore’s 


but about two 


Moore’s fieldman recommended General Manual 
Kleanser, one of Pennsalt’s famous cleansers designed to lick hard 


water problems. Since then utensil cleaning has been easy. 


“General Manual Kleanser is the best cleanser we have used,” 


And so goes the B-K success story, from coast to coast. Dairymen 
and fieldmen everywhere tell how B-K products speed cleaning 
and sanitizing chores, help keep bacteria counts low and help 


Next time you see your fieldman... 


ask him about B-K Sanitation. Ask him about B-K ®Chlorine- 


about General Manual Kleanser and about 


the milkstone problem 
East; 1090 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. West: Woolsey 
Building, 2168 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


the liquid milkstone remover, an easy answer to 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Ask your Fieldman for a copy of the B-K Booklet, 


or mail this coupon today | 
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Pennsytvania Sat Manuracrurine Co. 

1090 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 

I'd like to receive a copy of your free booklet, 
“B-K Milk House Chart.” 


Name. . 
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Wide range of effective activity against organisms 
commonly associated with mastitis gives VET- 
ERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT 
Lederle for Udder Infusion its favored position 
among dairymen. There is very little tendency 
toward the development of resistant strains of 
bacteria following use of aureomycin. 

Milk losses from mastitis frequently are the 
result of injuries to udder and teats. Do not over- 
look even minor cuts or scratches. Apply this 
healing ointment promptly to all wounds and 
avoid the danger of serious infections. Each quar- 
ter in the danger zone should at the same time 
receive an infusion with one full tube as a further 
preventive measure. 
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In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to 
udder infusion, the injectable form of SULMET* 
Sulfamethazine Lederle** should be used. SuL- 
MET OBLETS* may be used for later treatment. 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRA- 
VENOUS** may be used in the treatment of sep- 
ticemia as a highly effective agent against a broad 
range of bacteria. 


For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREO- 
MYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusion, as well as 
best management practices and disease-control 
procedures for avoidance of reinfection, consult 
your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
**By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 
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